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a “PICTORIAL TIMES” of this Day 
contains a Continuation of the 


SUPERB SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS 


or THE 


OPENING OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
which secured for the last Number a Sale of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES. 


It will also give Thirty Engravings illustrative of all the News of 
the Week. Price Sixpence. Office, 135. Fleet Street, London. 


| OOD'S MAGAZINE and COMIC MIS- 
CELLANY for November, price 2s. éd., contains — 


. Tar Lay or rae Lasovunen, by the Eprror. 
2. Verses to the Acorn, by Miss H. Lawrence 
3. Ecco on her Majesty's Visit to the City. 
4. The Streets of Paris. 
5. Gideon Shaddoe. 
6. The Brace of Birds, by the Rev. J. Hewlett, with an Illue- 


tration, by T. Flood. 
7. The Ruined Human Dwelling, by Richard Howitt. 
8 The Smugglers, by the Mountaincer. 


9. Tar Dearn or Cuytemnesrna, by Sa E.L,. Botwen Lrrroe, 


10. A Day at Cambo. 
ll. Oon Fanny, a Domestic Nover, by the Eorron. — Chapter 
16., a Mystery ; chapter 17., a Clue, &c. &e. &e., 
London ; published by Henty Renshaw, 396. Strand. 


HE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 


BS and NAVAL and MILITARY CHRONICLE. — The best 
Newspaper for the Royal Army and Navy. — Published 
Saturday Afternoon, price 7d., at 351. Strand, corner Wel- 
lington Street. 


The “ United Service Gazette,” the first newspaner bh 
| which professed to devote itself to the interests o ———- 


ft 
Navy, has now been established Eleven Years; and has, during 
that period, obtained an extensive circulation, not only among 
Officers of the United Services and their connections (including 
large proportion of the aristocracy of the country), but alee in al 
the Colonial Dependencies of the British Empire ; in the East and 
West Indies, in North and South America, in Australasia and 
Africa ; and, in short, in every part of the civilised world in w 
her Majesty's Troops or Ships are stationed. In this respect 
may boast a more extended range of usefulness than a epee 
qoowaner confined to the record of the ordinary political 
domestic intelligence of the day. To Advertisers, indeed, of 
every class, it will be found, from the peeuliar nature of its 
lation, to afford a medium for the po ication of their announce- 
ments which is not exceeded in e meaty by, that of any weekly 
ournal whatsoever ; for, not to mention fect that it addresses 
itself exclusively to the higher ranks of the Naval and ert 
Professions, one half its weekly issue is distributed among Clu 
Officers’ Messes (Naval and Military), Public News Rooms, Mili- 
tary and Naval Librarics, and the principal Hotels, not only in the 
Metropolis and Provinces (and more especially in the seaport and 
garrison towns) of Great Britain, but in those of all her F 
Dependencies. Single copies of the United Service Gazette,” so 
distributed, pass, on en average, through the hands of One Hun- 


dred readers, belonging to that class of society whose notice Ad- 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK,—the | 


same as the above, with the addition ofall the Fairs in Englandand | 


Wales, a great variety of Agricultural and Domestic Receipts, &c. 
— Price Twopence. 
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| the veneers ti 
| the part of those for whom the battles 


a vast Fund of Amusement and Instruction, asplendid Engraved | 


Frontispiece, and numerous Engravings, together with Forty-eight 
Pages, neatly printed and arranged upon the most serviceable plan 

for i rentene and Engagements ; the whole forming the com- 
eats the cheapest, and the most useful Pocket-Book ever pub- 
ished. 


LIST OF FAIRS for all the towns in England 


and Wales. Agricultural and Domestic Recipes, xc.—Price One 
Penny. 


THE MERCH ANTS and TRADESMAN'S | 


DAILY REMEMBRANCER, foolseap folio, price 2s. strongly 
bound and containing ruled pages for Daily Appointments 
throughout the Your, a gevhee, eae of Exchange due, Letters, 
&ec. ; suitable for a Counting-house desk. 

Sam ole Dosene ma a 4 had of the Wholesale Agents. A 
liberal allowance to the Trade. 

Tondoa . W. Strange, 2). Paternoster Row, London ;: D. O'Brien, 
Dublin; Tait, Menzics, Edinburgh ; 
Allen, Nottingham ; Allen, Leicester ; and all Booksellers. 
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Heywood, Manchester; . 
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vertivers are usually most anxious to attract. The remsining 
portion of its impression is dispersed among Officers of the h 
ranks in the Army and Navy, and their relatives and frie at 
home and abroad. 

Office, No. 351. Strand, corner of Wellington Street. 


Re-published, One Vol. royal 8vo. cloth, bds. ae. 
RMY and NAVY. The Thanks of the 
Country voted to the Navy and Army, by both Houses of 
arliament, for Siznal Instances of Services rendered to their 
Country's Glory, Honour, and Welfare, in fighting its battles for 
ace, from 1801 to 1845; w troductory 
E JAMES H., in reference to the obligations 


on 
, referred to have been success- 
fully fought and gloriously won. 


James and Luke James Hansard, near Lincoln's Inn 
ames @ : Fields, 


Preface by 


| Published the 30th July, Second Edition, demy 8vo., price 2 


if sent by Post, 2s. Ge. 


pty A REMARKS thereon, by LUKE 


1 JAMES HANSARD ; being an Address to Man for the Best 
Protection of the Youn, scsking the diminution and cessation of 
Seduction and Prostitution, and having reference to the Bill, 
“ Brothels’ Suppression ,”" withdrawn on the 9th Jaly instant, on 
its being pre for third reading in the House of Lords. 

Printed and published by James and Luke James Hansard, 
6. Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


_ Ar-the suggestion of many of our Friends, 


THE NEXT NUMBER OF THIS JOURNAL 


will display a variety of improvements in size, quality of paper, 


' and character of contents. 


The number of columns will be increased to forty-eight ; 
a larger margin will improve the aspect of the pages ; the ad- 
vertisements will be removed from the first page, and their 
present place be occupied by an Original Paper — which last 
alteration will also remove the present objectionable table of 
contents now occupying the second page, and obviate the ne- 
cessity for cutting away the Postscript when the Volume is 
bound. 


It is intended also to publish a Stampep Epition for cir- 
culation post free through distant parts of the country, the 


The Subscription will then be 


Stamped. Unstamped, 
s d, 8. d, 
Quarter j ° ‘ ‘ 4 4 3 8 


Half Year 3 ¥ ‘ é 8 8 6 6 
17 +4 13 0 


colonies, and France. 


Year ; 


payable in advance by Cheque or Post-office Order. 


Orders from the Country should be sent through Town Agents. 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
BY S. FORRY, M.D. 


Forzicn Bonres iy tur Armosrnerr. — Foreign bodies’ are occasionally 
found in the atmosphere, some being merely suspended in a state of mixture, 
while others exist in a state u- solution. 

1. Various Bodies. — Both in ancient and modern times, we have had 


| showers of blood, of sulphur, of ashes, of manna, &c., as well as red snow. The 
| nature of these colouring matters has been found to vary much in different 


| instances, being mostly of vegetable origin. 


Minute lichens and other 
cryptogamous plants may, by the agency of winds, be transported from a 


| great distance, and be diffused in myriads through the ‘atmosphere. The 
| showers of blood, which have at various periods caused much popular excita- 


|) insects. 
| appearance of drops of blood falling from the air. 
\}| Which is recorded as having occurred at Copenhagen) in May 1646, was 


tion, are now ascribed, as in the case of the red snow of Greenland and the 
Alps, to the red globules or seeds of the uredo nivalis, or to minute red 
The red excrement of insects has also occasionally given the 
The shower of sulphur, 


doubtless the same as the phenomenon of May 1804; but this last yellow 


_ deposit, on analysis, was found to consist of vegetable pollen, resembling the 


| powder of lycopodium. A shower of yellow powder was also observed, in 


1761, at Bordeaux; but this was immediately recognised as the pollen of 


| Some neighbouring pine forests, carried up into the air by a violent gale. 


_ Faised into the atmosphere by whirlwinds. 


That small frogs and fishes occasionally descend with rain, is not improbable, 
as such animals, and even matter a hundred-fold more ponderous, have been 


t The colour has been occasioned 
im other instances by earthy and metallic matter in a state of very fine 


powder ; and in these cases the descent is usually accompanied by violent 


| globe, is given by Dr. John Davy. 


| 
| 


phenomena, analogous to those which almost always attend the fall 
of meteoric stones or aérolites. A striking example of the showers of dust, 
which are recorded as having fallen at different times in various parts of the 
One of the most remarkable cireum- 
stanees connected with it, is the extent of surface over which the dust fell, 
comprising Italy, Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, and, perhaps, even more distant 
parts. This oceurred, as noted by Dr. Davy, in Malta, on the 15th of May, 
1830. “In the morning of that day,” he says, “a strong siroceo wind pre- 


| vailed ; the atmosphere was hazy, the sky overcast, of a sooty hue; at eight 


a.M. the dry thermometer was 69°, the moist 63°, Toward noon the wind 


_ Moderated, and at the same time the obseurity of the atmosphere increased ; 


se that the natives became alarmed and apprehensive of some impending 
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calamity, such as an earthquake or something extraordinary. Between one 


and two o’clock it became almost calm, with the same state of atmosphere. * 


About that time, I believe, the falling of dust was first perceived. I 
happened then to be riding into the country, and was surprised to perceive 
that the rain-drops, of which there were but a few, left a reddish stain on 
my linen; and on going into a garden, I found the leaves of the plants 
generally covered with a reddish dust of «xtreme fineness, The exact time 
the dust was falling was not ascertained ; it probably did not exceed two or 
three hours. It ceased soon after four rv, ™., about which time the wind 
changed to westerly, and the haze diminished. When the dust was falling 
fastest, and the obscurity was greatest, there was sufficient light to see 
objects distinctly. The quantity, too, of dust which fell was inconsiderable ; 
what was swept from the deck of the Windsor Castle, a ship of the line of 
seventy-four guns, then lying at anchor in the great harbour of Valetta, was 
supposed sufficient to fill two buckets.” 

2. Aérolites. — Aérolites have frequently descended from the atmosphere 
from the remotest antiquity. It is only within the last half, century that 
they have been carefully observed in Europe and in our own country; but 
the Chinese and Japanese have paid particular attention to these phenomena, 
having a descriptive catalogue of the falls of stones extending as far back 
as the seventh century before the Christian era. The origin of these stones, 
in the present state of our knowledge, is inexplicable. Some, considering 
aérolites to be the productions of our own planet, imagine them to have 
been fragments of rocks projected from volcanoes to great height, and which 
fall back again after having performed several revolutions around the globe. 
Others suppose them, the possibility of which has been demonstrated by 
calculation, to be ejected from the voleanoes of the moon, to such a distance 
as to come within the sphere of the earth’s attraction. It is maintained by 
a third class that they are generated by the combination and condensation 
of their component parts, previously diffused in the atmosphere in the 
gaseous form. Others allege that they are detached bodies, moving through 
the boundless regions of space by virtue of the planetary actions, and that 
they come in contact with our planet only when its attraction preponderates 
over their centrifugal force. It is now generally admitted that aérolites, 
while in the higher regions of the atmosphere, are often in a state of intense 
ignition. Traversing the air with amazing velocity, they assume the form 
of brilliant meteors; and as they approach the earth, they burst with» 
terrible detonation, followed by a shower of stones, Some of these balls 
descend with all the disastrous effects of thunder and lightning, destroying 
animals, breaking through the roofs of houses, and shattering vessels at sea, 
Evident marks of fusion are generally exhibited by these stones ; and as 
many of them have been picked up while still warm, there could exist no 
doubt of their being bond fide aérolites. They are all distinguished by one 
remarkable similarity. They contain invariably iron, cobalt, or nickel, or 
two or all three of these metals, in union with various earthy substances, 
Aérolites have been found of every dimension, varying from the weight ofa 
few grains to that of several hundred pounds, The isolated masses of iron 
of this latter magnitude, which have been seen in various parts of the world, 
are now generally allowed to be of meteorie origin. 

3. Fogs.— Fogs are those matters, whatever their nature may be, which have 
been known to spread as a haze over large tracts of the earth’s surface, 
These great fogs or mists have some connection with earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions, and also with pestilential diseases. By Noah Webster 
it has been shown, from historical records, that they have existed at many 
epidemic periods, ever since the darkness that attended the plague of Egypt 
in Pharaoh’s time. During the progress of the Black Death in the 14th 
century, for example, a thick, stinking mist accompanied the mareh of this 
plague. “A dense and awful fog,” says one writer, “ was seen in the heavens, 
rising in the east, and descending upon Italy.” More recently, as in the 
years 1782 and 1783, a haze of a pale blue colour spread over the whole of 
Europe. At the same time, there occurred terrible earthquakes in Calabria 
and in Iceland; and simultaneously there prevailed throughout Europe, 
an epidemic catarrh or influenza, affecting not only mankind but likewise 
other animals. “ It will be found invariably true,” says Webster, “in every 
period of the world, that the violence and extent of the plague have been 
nearly proportioned to the number and violence of the following phenomena 
—earthquakes, eruptions of volcanoes, meteors, tempests, and inundations. 
These dry fogs have also been ascribed, but with little show of reason, to the 
passage of the earth through the tail of the comet. ‘ ; 

4. Malaria. —Of the substances suspended and those dissolved in the at- 
mosphere, the haze just deseribed may be regarded as intermediate, Among 
the matters oecasionally diffused through the atmosphere, and whieh appear 
to be in a state of solution, reference may be made to Malaria. ‘This 
noxious exhalation arises in localities partially covered with water and having 
a luxuriant vegetation, such as fens and marshes. It is evolved in. its 
greatest abundance and virulence in warm countries; but it also appears in 
cold and temperate climates, at seasons of the year when the sun is most 
powerful. Under the latter circumstances, it produces generally the 
ordinary fever and ague ; but on approaching the tropics, and within those 
limits, it manifests itself under the form of the fatal remittent fever —the 
well-known scourge of hot climates. With respect to the nature of these 
exhalations our knowledge is very imperfect; but that the comparative 
unhealthiness of low, swampy situations depends upon an admixture of 
terrestrial emanations with the common atmospherie elements, is obvious, 
notwithstanding these agents have thus far escaped the researches of the 
chemical analyst. 3 
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| coops, My situation was sufficiently remarkable. 


| came near to stare me in the face. 
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AN ATTACK BY SAVAGES. 


As soon as certain that their prisoners were safe, the savages came and 
loosened the ropes of my arms sufficiently to put me more at my ease. 
They removed those which bound my feet entirely, and, at the same instant, 
the gag was taken from my mouth I was then led to the companion-way 
and, by a sign, given to understand I might communicate with my friends 
below. In the management of all this, I found that Smudge, the semi- 
human, dull, animal-seeming Smudge, was at the head. I also came to the 
conclusion my life was to be spared, for a time at least, and for some 


purpose that, as yet, baffled my conjectures. 1 did not call out imme- 
diately, but waited until I heard a movement on the ladder, when I complied 
with the orders of my captors and masters. 


“ Mr. Marble,” I cried, loud enough to be heard below ; “is that you?” 

“ Ay, ay — and is that you, Master Miles?” 

“ This isI. Be cautious how you act, Mr. Marble. 
possession of the upper deck, and T am their prisoner. 
below, with a strong watch at the fore-scuttle.” 

I heard a long, low whistle within the companion-way doors, which it 
‘was easy cnough to interpret into an expression of the chief-mate’s concern 
and wonder. For myself, I saw no use in attempting concealment, but was 
resolved to speak out fully, even though it might be at the risk of betraying 
some of my feelings to my captors, among whom I thought it probable there 
might be more than one who understood something of English. 

“ We miss Captain Williams below here,” Marble resumed after a short 
delay, “ Do you know any thing of his movements?” 

“ Alas! Mr. Marble, poor Captain Williams can be of no service to any 


The savages are in 


The people are all | 


“ What of him?” was demanded in a clear, full voice, and as quick as 
lightning. “ Let me know, at once.” 





“ He has been killed by a blow from a club, and is thrown overboard.” 

A dead silence followed, and it lasted near a minute. 

“ Then it has fallen to my duty to decide what is to be done !” Marble 
“ Miles, are you at liberty ?—dare you say what you 


at length exclaimed. 
think ?” 
“Tam held here by two of the savages, whose prisoner I certainly am. 


Still, Mr. Marble, they encourage me to speak ; but I fear some among them 
understand what we say.” 


There was another pause, during which the mate was doubtless reflecting 
on the best course to pursue. 

“ Harkee, Miles,” Marble continued, “we know each other, and can tell 
what is meant without blabbing. How old are you, out there, on deck ?” 

“ Quite thirty years, Mr. Marble, and good stout years they are too.” 

“ Well provided for, with sulphur and the pills, or only with Indian tools, 


| such as our boys sometimes play with ?” 


“ A little of the first — half a dozen, perhaps; with some of the last, and 


| @ plenty of carvers.” 


An impatient push from the Dipper warned me to speak plainer, and 


| satisfied me that the fellow could comprehend what passed, so long as we 
\f| confined ourselves to a straight-forward discourse. 
| effect to put me still more on my guard. 


This discovery had the 


“I understand you, Miles,” Marble answered in a thoughtful manner; 
“we must be on our guard. Do you think they mean to come below?” 

“I see no signs at present — but understanding,” emphasising the word, 
“ is more general than you imagine, and no secrets must be told. My ad- 


| viee is ‘ Millions for defence, and not a cent for tribute.’” 


As this last expression was common in the mouths of the Americans of 


‘| the day, having been used on the occasion of the existing war with France, 


I felt confident it would be understood. Marble made no answer, and I was 
permitted to move from the companion-way, and to take a seat on the hen- 
It was still dark; but 
enough light fell from the stars to permit me to see all the swarthy and 
savage forms that were gliding about the decks, and even to observe some- 
thing of the expression of the countenances of those who, from time to time, 
The last seemed ferociously disposed ; 
but it was evident that a master-spirit held all these wild beings in strict 
sub‘ection, quelling the turbulence of their humours, restraining their fierce 
disposition to violence, and giving concert and design to all their proceed- 
ings. ‘This master-spirit was Smudge! Of the fact I could not doubt ; his 


| gestures, his voice, his commands, giving movement and method to every- 


| thing that was done. 


| marks of deference, but he was obeyed implicitly. 


dence, though he spoke calmly. He was obeyed, without any particular 


I could also see that the 
savages considered themselves as conquerors, caring very little for the men 
under hatches. Nothing material occurred until day dawned. Smudge — 
for so I must continue to call this revolting-looking chief for want of bis 


I observed that he spoke with authority and confi- | 





| sufficiently strong to enable him to note the proceedings of his followers. I 


subsequently ascertained, too, that he waited for reinforcements, a yell being 


| taised in the ship just as the sun appeared, which was answered from the 


— 


forest. The last seemed fairly alive with savages; nor was it long before 
canoes issued from the creek, and | counted one hundred and seven of these 
wretches on board the ship. This was their whole force, however, no more 
ever appearing. All this time, or for three hours, I had no more communi- 
cation with our own people. I was certain, however, that they were all to- 
gether, a junction being easy enough by means of the middle-deck, which 


had no other cargo than the light articles intended for the north-west trade, 
and by knocking down the forecastle bulk-head. There was a sliding board 
in the last, indeed, that would admit of one man’s passing at a time without 
having recourse to this last expedient. I entertained no doubt Marble had 
collected all hands below ; and being in possession of plenty of arms, the men 
having carried their muskets and pistols below with them, with all the am- 
munition, he was still extremely formidable. What course he would pursue 
I was obliged to conjecture. A sortie would have been very hazardous, if 
practicable at all; and it was scarcely practicable, after the means taken by 
Smudge and the Dipper to secure the passages, Everything, so far as I was 


concerned, was left to conjecture, The manner in which my captors treated 


me excited my surprise. As soon as it was light, my limbs were released, 
and I was permitted to walk up and down the quarter deck to restore the 
circulation of the blood. A clot of blood, with some fragments of hair, 
marked the spot where poor Captain Williams had fallen; and I was allowed 
to dash a bucket of water over the place, in order to wash away the revolting 
signs of the murder. For myself, a strange recklessness had taken the place 
of concern, and I became momentarily indifferent to my fate. I expected to 
die, and I am now ashamed to confess that my feelings took a direction to- 
wards revenge, rather than towards penitence for my past sins. At times I 
even envied Marble, and those below, who might destroy their enemies at a 
swoop by throwing a match into the magazine, I felt persuaded, indeed, it 
would come to that before the mate and men would submit to be the captives 
of such wretches as were then in possession of the deck. Smudge and his 
associates, however, appeared to be perfectly indifferent to this danger, of the 
character of which they were probably ignorant. Their scheme had been 
very cunningly laid; and, thus far, it was perfectly successful. The sun was 
fairly up, and the savages began to think seriously of securing their prize, 
when the two leaders, Smudge and the Dipper, approached me in a manner 
to show they were on the point of commencing operations. The last of these 
men I now discovered had a trifling knowledge of English, which he had ob- 
tained from different ships. Still he was a savage, to all intents and purposes, 
the little information thus gleaned serving to render his worst propensities 
more dangerous, rather than, in any manner, tempering them, He now took 
the lead, parading all his men in two lines on the deck, making a significant 
gesture towards his fingers, and uttering with emphasis the word “ count.” 
I did count the wretches, making this time one hundred and six, exclusively 
of the two leaders. 

“ Tell him, down there ”— growled the Dipper, pointing below. 

I called for Mr. Marble, and when he had reached the companion-way, the 
following conversation took place between us : — 

“ What is it now, Miles, my hearty ? ” demanded the chief-mate. 

“ I am ordered to tell you, sir, that the Indians number one hundred and 
eight, having just counted them, for this purpose.” 

“ T wish there were a thousand, as we are about to lift the deck from the 
ship, and send them all into the air. Do you think they can understand what 
I say, Miles?” 

“ The Dipper does, sir, when you speak slow and plain. He has only halt 
a notion of what you now mean, as I can see by his countenance.” 

“ Does the rascal hear me now?—is he anywhere near the companion- 
way?” 

4 He does, and is— he is standing, at this moment, on the larboard side of | 
the companion-way, kneeling one kuee on the forward end of the hencoop.” 

“ Miles” — said Marble, in a doubting sort of a voice. 

“ Mr. Marble — I hear what you say.” 

“ Suppose —eh — lead through the companion-way —eh — what would 
happen to you?” 

“ I should care little for that, sir, as I’ve made up my mind to be mur- 
dered, But it would do no good, just now, and might do harm. I will tell 
them, however, of your intention to blow them up, if you please; perhaps 
that may make them a little shy.” 

Marble assented, and 1 set about the office as well as I could. Most of 
my communication had to be made by means of signs; but, in the end, I 
succeeded in making the Dipper understand my meaning. By this man the 
purport was told to Smudge in terms. The old man listened with grave 
attention, but the idea of being blown up produced no more effect on him, 
than would have been produced by a message from home to tell him that his 
chimney was on fire, supposing him to have possessed such a civilised 
instrument of comfort. That he fully comprehended his friend, I could see 
by the expression of his ourang-outang-looking countenance. But fear was 
a passion that troubled him very little ; and, sooth to say, a man whose time 
was passed in a condition as miserable as that in which he habitually dwelt, 
had no great reason to set a very high value on his life. Yet these miserable 
wretches never commit suicide! ‘That is a relief reserved rather for those 
who have become satiated with human enjoyments, nine pampered sensualists 


| dying in this mode for one poor wretch whose miseries have driven him to 
true name — would permit nothing to be attempted until the light became | 


despair. I was astonished at seeing the intelligence that gleamed in the 
baboon-like face of Smudge, as he listened to his friend's words, In- 
credulity was the intellectual meaning in his eye, while indifference seemed 
seated in his whole visage. It was evident the threat had made no im- 
pression, and I managed to let Marble understand as much, and that in 
terms which the Dipper could not very well comprehend. I got no answer, 
a death-like stillness reigning below decks, in lieu of the bustle that had 
so lately been heard there. Smudge seemed struck with the change, and I 
observed he was giving orders to two or three of the elder savages, ap- 
parently to direct @ greater degree of watchfulness. I confess to some 
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\f| or to indifference. 
|{| as much coolness as if they had the ship all to themselves. 


"life. 


uneasiness myself, for ‘expectation is an unpleasant guest in a scene like 
that, and more especially when accompanied by uncertainty. Smudge 
now seemed to think it time to commence his operations in earnest. Under 
the direction of the Dipper a quantity of line was thrown into the yawl, 
studding-halyards, and such other rope of convenient size as could be found 
in the launch, and the boat was towed by two or three canoes to the island. 
Here the fellows made what seamen call a “guess-warp” of their rope; 
fastening one end to a tree, and paying out line, as the yawl was towed back 


again to the ship. The Dipper’s calculation proved to be sufficiently 
accurate, the rope reaching from the vessel to the tree. As soon as this feat 


was accomplished, and it was done with sufficient readiness, though some- 
what lubberly, twenty or thirty of the savages clapped on the warp, until 
they had tautened it to as great a strain as it would bear. After this they 
ceased pulling, and I observed a search around the gally in quest of the 
cook’s axe, evidently with a design to cut the cables. I thought this a fact 
worth communicating to Marble, and I resolved to do so at the risk of my 


“ The Indians have run a line to the island, and are about to cut the 
cables, no doub’ intending to warp the ship ashore; and that, too, at the 
very spot where they once had the Sea- Otter.” 

“ Ay, ay—let them go on; we'll be ready for them in time,” was the 
only answer I received. 

I never knew whether to ascribe the apathy the savages manifested to this 
communication, to a wish that the fact might be known to the people below, 
They certainly proceeded in their movements with just 
They had six or 


||| eight canoes, and parties of them began to move round the vessel, with pre- 


| cisely the same confidence as men would do it in a friendly port. 


What 


‘| most surprised me were the quiet and submission to orders they observed, 








At length the axe was found secreted in the bows of the launch, and Marble 
was apprised of the use to which it was immediately applied, by the heavy 
blows that fell upon the cables. 

“ Miles,” said the chief-mate, “these blows go to my heart! 
blackguards really in earnest?” 

“ The larboard bower is gone, sir, and the blows you now hear are on the 
starboard, which is already half in two — that finishes it; the ship now hangs 
only by the warp.” 

** Is there any wind, boy ?” 

“ Not a breath of it in the bay, though I can see a little ripple on the 
water, outside.” 

“ Ts it rising or falling water, Miles ?” 

“ The ebb is nearly done — they'll never be able to get the ship up on the 
shelving rock where they had the Sea-Otter, until the water rises ten or 


Are the 


| twelve feet.” 


“ Thank God for that! I was afraid they might get her on that accursed 
bed, and break her back at once.” 

“ Is it of any importance to us, Mr. Marble? What hope can we have of 
doing mene against such odds, and in our circumstances ?” 

“ The odds I eare nothing for, boy. My lads are screwed up so tight, 
they'd lick the whole north-west coast, if they could only get on deck 
without having their fashion-pieces stove in. ‘The circumstances, I allow, 
must count for a great deal.” 

“The ship is moving fast towards the island—I see no hope for us, 
Mr. Marble!” 

“TI say, Miles, it is worth some risk to try and save the craft — were 
it not for fear of you, I would have played the rascals a trick half an 
hour since.” 

* Never mind me, sir; it was my fault it has happened, and I ought to 
suffer for it; do what duty and discretion tell you is best.” 

I waited a minute after this in intense expectation, not knowing what was 
to fallow, when a report made me fancy for an instant some attempt was 
making to blow up the deck. The wails and cries that succeeded, however, 
soon let me into the real state of the case. A volley of muskets had been 
fired from the cabin-windows, and every individual in two canoes that were 
passing at the time, to the number of eleven, were shot down like bullocks. 
Three were killed dead, and the remainder received wounds that promised 
to be mortal. My life would have been the instant sacrifice of this act, had 
it not been for the stern authority of Smudge, who ordered my assailants off, 
with a manner and tone that produced immediate compliance. It was clear 
I was reserved for some peculiar fate. Every man who could, rushed into 
the remaining canoes and the ship’s yawl, in order to pick up the killed and 
wounded, as soon as the nature of the calamity was known. | watched them 
from the taffrail, and soon ascertained that Marble was doing the same from 
the windows below me. But the savages did not dare venture ina line witha 
fire that had proved so fatal, and were compelied to wait until the ship had 
moved sufficiently ahead to enable them to succour their friends, without 
exposing their own lives. As this required some distance, as well as time, 
the ship was not only left without a canoe, or boat of any sort, in the water, 
but with only half her assailants on board of her. Those who did remain, 
for want of means to attack any other enemy, vented their spite on the ship, 
expending all their strength in frantic efforts on the warp. The result was, 
that while they gave great way to the vessel, they finally broke the line. 
I was leaning on the wheel, with Smudge near me, when this accident 
occurred. The tide was still running ebb, and with some strength; and the 
ship was just entering the narrow passage between the island and the point 
that formed one termination of the bay, heading, of course, toward the tree 


| 


| rocks. 
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It was an impulsive feeling, rather | 


to which the warp had been secured. 


than any reason, that made me give the vessel a sheer with the helm, so as 
to send her directly through the passage, instead of letting her strike the 























































I had no eventual hope in so doing, nor any other motive than the 
strong reluctance [ felt to have the good craft hit the bottom. Luckily, the | 
Dipper was in the canoes, and it was not an easy matter to follow the ship, 
under the fire from her cabin-windows, had he understood the ease, and been 
disposed to do so, But, like all the rest in the canoes, he was busy with his | 
wounded friends, who were all carried off towards the creek. This left me 
master of the ship’s movements for five minutes, and by that time she had | 
drawn through the passage, and was actually shooting out into the open | 
ocean, This was a novel, and in some respects an embarrassing situation, | 


It left a gleam of hope, but it was a hope without a direction, and almost 
without an object. I could perceive that none of the savages on board had 
any knowledge of the cause of our movement, unless they might understand 
the action of the tide. They had expected the ship to be run ashore at the 
tree; and here she was gliding into the ocean, and was already clear of the | 
passage. ‘The effect was to produce a panic, and fully one-half of those who | 
had remained in the ship jumped overboard and began to swim for the | 
island. I was momentarily in hope all would take this course; but quite | 
five-and-twenty remained, more from necessity than choice, as I 
discovered, for they did not know how to swim. Of this number was | 
Smudge, who probably still remained to sceure his conquest. It struck | 
me the moment was favourable, and I went to the companion-way, and was 
about to remove its fastenings, thinking the ship might be recovered during 
the prevalence of the panic. But a severe blow, and a knife gleaming in the | 
hands of Smudge, admonished me of the necessity of greater caution. The | 
affair was not yet ended, nor was my captor a man as easily diseoncerted as E | 
had incautiously supposed. Unpromising as he seemed, this fellow had a | 
spirit that fitted him for great achievements, and which, under other circum. | 
stances, might have made him a hero. He taught me the useful lesson of | 
not judging of men merely by their exteriors. 

The ship did not lose her steerage-way. As soon as past the point of the 
island, a gentle southerly breeze was felt ; and, acting on the spars and hull, | 
it enabled me, by putting the helm a little up, to keep her head off shore, | 
and thus increase her distance from the bay. The set of the tide did more | 
for her than the wind, it is true; but the two, acting in unison, carried her | 
away from the coast at a rate that nearly equalled two knots in the hour. 
This was slow moving certainly, for a vessel in such a strait; but it would 
require fifteen or twenty minutes for the canoes to return from the creek, 
and make the circuit of the island by the other channel. By that time we 
should be near half a mile at sea, Smudge, beyond a question, understood 
that he was in a dilemma, though totally ignorant of some of the leading 
difficulties of his case. It was plain to me he could not comprehend why 
the ship took the direction of the offing, for he had no conception of the 
power of the rudder. Our tiller worked below, and it is possible this cir- 
cumstance mystified him, more small vessels in that day managing their 
helms without the aid of the wheel than with it. At length the movement 
of the vessel became too palpable to admit of further delay; and this savage 
approached me with a drawn knife, and a manner that proved natural affec- 
tion had not been the motive of his previous moderation. After flourishing 
his weapon fiercely before my eyes, and pressing it most significantly, once 
or twice, against my breast, he made signs for me to cause the ship to turn 
round and re-enter the port. I thought my last :oment had come, but 
naturally enough pointed to the spars, giving my master to understand that | 
the vessel was not in her usual trim. I believe I was understood as to this 
part of my excuses, it being too apparent that our masts and yards were not . 
in their usual places, for the fact to be overlooked even by a savage. 
Smudge, however, saw that several of the sails were bent, and he pointed to 
those, growling out his threats, should I refuse to set them. ‘The spanker, 
in particular, being near him, he took hold of it, shook it, and ordered me to 
loosen it forthwith. It is scarcely necessary to say, I obeyed this order with 
secret joy. Casting loose the brails, I put the out-hauler in the hands of a 
dozen of the savages, and set the example of pulling. In a minute we had 
this sail spread, with the sheet a little eased off. I then led a party forward, 
and got the fore and main stay-sails on the ship. ‘To these were added the 
mizen stay-sail, the only other piece of canvass we could show, until the top- 
masts were fidded. The effect of these four sails, however, was to add at 
least another knot to the way of the ship, and to carry her out sooner to a 
point where she felt the full force of the light breeze that was blowing from 
the south-east. By the time the four sails were set, we were fully a quarter 
of a mile from the island, every instant getting more fairly into the true | 
currents of the air. Smudge watched me with the eyes of ahawk. As I 
had obeyed his own orders in making sail, he could not complain of that ; 
but the result evidently disappointed him. He saw we were still moving in 
the wrong direction, and, as yet, not a canoe was visible. As for these last, 
now the vessel had way on her, I was not without hopes of being able to 
keep them exposed to the fire from the cabin-windows, and, finally, of getting 
rid of them by drawing off the land to a distance they would not be likely 
to follow. The Dipper, however, I was aware, was a bold fellow — knew 
something of vessels—and I was determined to give a hint to Marble to 
pick him off, should he come within range of his muskets. In the mean- 
time the alarm and impatience of Smudge and his companions very sensibly 
increased. Five minutes were an age, in the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and I saw that it would soon be necessary to adopt some new 
expedient, or I might expect to be sacrificed to the gesentment of these 
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savages. Necessity sharpens the wits, and I hit upon a scheme which was 
net entirely without the merit of ingenuity. As it was, I suppose I owed 
my life to the consciousness of the savages, that they could do nothing with- 
out me. Smudge, with three or four of the fiercest of his companions, had | 
begun again to menace me with the knife, making signs, at the same time, 
for me to turn the ship's head towards the land. I asked for a little room, | 
and then describing a long circle on the deck, pointing to the four sails we | 
had set, and this in a way to tell them that under the canvass we carried, it | 
would be necessary to go a great distance in order to turn round. When I 
had succeeded in communicating this idea, I forthwith set about giving them 
to understand that by getting up the top-masts, and making more sail, we 
might return immediately. The savages understood me, and the expla- 
nation appearing reasonable to them, they went aside and consulted together. 
As time pressed, it was not long before Smudge came to me with signs to | 
thow him and his party how to get the remainder of the sails set. Of | 
eourse, I was not backward in giving the desired information. In a few 
minutes, I had a string of the savages hold of the mast-rope forward, a luff- 
tackle being applied. As everything was ready aloft, all we had to do was | 
to pull, until, judging by the eye, I thought the spar was high enough, when | 
I ran up the rigging and clapped in the fid. 
the way, without touching any of its rigging, I went down on the fore-yard, 
and loosened the sail. 


deck, they were all ready to applaud me as a good fellow. Even Smudge | 
was completely mystified; and when I set the others at work at the jeer-fall | 
to sway up the fore-yard, he was as active as any of them. We soon had | 
the yard in its place, and I went aloft to secure it, touching the braces first | 
s0-as to fill the sail. ‘The reader may rest assured I did not hurry myself, | 
now I had things in so fair a way. I could perceive that my power and | 
importance increased with every foot we went from the land; and the ship | 
steering herself under such canvass, the wheel being a trifle up, there was no | 
occasion for extraordinary exertion on my part. I determined now to stay | 
aloft as long as possible. The yard was soon secured, and then I went up | 
into the top, where I began to set up the weather-rigging. Of course, 


nothing was very thoroughly done, though sufficiently so for the weather we | 


had. From the top I had a good view of the offing, and of the coast for 







































leagues. We were now quite a mile at sea, and though the tide was no | 


longer of any use to us, we were drawing through the water quite at the 
rate of two knots. I thought that the flood had made, and that it took us a 
little on our lee-bow, hawsing us up to windward. Just as I had got the 
last lanyard fastened, the canoes began to appear, coming round the island 


by the farther passage, and promising to overtake us in the course of the | have had all the rascals in rough water ! 


next twenty minutes. 
get the jib on the ship. Accordingly, I was soon on deck. 
much the confidence of the savages, who now fancied their return depended 
on me, I soon had them at work, and we had the stay set up in two or three 
minutes. I then ran out and cast off the gaskets, when my boys began to 
hoist at a signal from me. I have seldom been so happy as when I saw that 

sheet of canvass open to the air. The sheet was hauled in and belayed 
as as possible, and then it struck me I should not have time to do any 
more before the canoes would overtake us. It was my wish to communicate 
with Marble. While passing aft, to effect this object, I paused a moment 
to examine the movement of the canoes; old Smudge, the whole time, ex- 
pressing his impatience that the ship did not turn round. I inake no doubt 
I should have been murdered a dozen times, had I lives enough, were it not 
that the savages felt how dependent they were on me for the government of 
the vessel. [I began to see my importance, and grew bold in proportion, 
As for the canoes, I took a look at them through a glass. They were about 
half-e-mile distant, had ceased paddling, and were lying close together, 
seemingly in consultation. 1 fancitd the appearance of the ship, under can- 
vass, had alarmed them, and that they began to think we had regained the 
vessel, and were getting her in sailing condition again, and that it might not 
be prudent to come too near. Could I confirm this impression, a great 
point would be gained. Under the pretence of making more sail, in order 
to get the ship's head round, a difficulty I had to explain to Smudge by 
means of signs some six or eight times, I placed the savages at the main-top- 
Mast mast-rope, and told them to drag. This was a task likely to keep 
them occupied, and what was more, it kept them all looking forward, leaving 
me affecting to be busied aft, I had given Smudge a segar too, to put him 
in good humour, and I had also taken the liberty to light one for myself. 
Our had all been primed, levelled, and had their tompions taken out 
the night before, in readiness to repel any assault that might be made. I had 
only to remove the apron from the after-gun, and it was ready to be dis- 
charged. Going to the wheel, I put the helm hard up, until our broadside 
bore on the canoes. Then glancing along my gun, until I saw it hada 
tolerable range, I clapped the segar to the priming, springing back to the 
wheel, and putting the helm down, The explosion produced a general yell 
among the savages, several of whom actually leaped into the chains ready to 
go overboard, while Smudge rushed towards me, fiercely brandishing his 
knife. I thought my time had come! but perceiving that the ship was 


luffing fast, I motioned eagerly forward, to draw the attention of my assailant 
in that quarter. 








| 


t qua The vessel was coming-to, and Smudge was easily induced | from the island, and objects began to look dim along the coast. 
to believe it was the commencement of turning round. ‘The breathing time | canoes, they could no longer be seen, and chasing us any farther was quite | 
allowed me to mystify him with a few more signs; after which, he rejoined | out of the question. 
his people, showed them exultingly the ship still luffing, and I make no | his companions now became more and more earnest on the subject of turn- | 
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material agency in produeing all these apparent changes. As forjthe canoes, | 


the grape had whistled so near them, that they began to paddle back, doubt- 
less under the impression, that we were again masters of the ship, and had 
sent them this hint to keep aloof. Thus far I had succeeded beyond my 
most sanguine expectations; and I began to entertain lively hopes of not 
only saving my life, but of recovering the command of the vessel. Could I 
manage to get her out of sight of land, my services would be so indispensable, 
as almost to insure suecess. The coast was very low, and a run of six or 
eight hours would do this, provided the vessel’s head could be kept in 
the right direction. The wind, moreover, was freshening, and 1 judged that 
the Crisis had already four knots way on her. Less than twenty miles 
would put all the visible coast under water. But it was time to say some- 
thing to Marble. With a view to lull distrust, I called Smudge to the 
companion-way, in order that he might hear what passed, though I felt 
satisfied, now that the Dipper was out of the ship, not a soul remained 
among the savages who could understand a syllable of English, or knew 
anything of vessels. The first call brought the mate to the door. “ Well, 
Miles, what is it?” he asked; “what meant the gun, and who fired it?” 

“ All right, Mr. Marble. I fired the gun to keep off the canoes, and it 


Having the top-mast out of | has had the effect I wished.” 


“ Yes; my head was out of the cabin-window at the time, for I believed 


This appeared so much like business, that the | the ship was waring, and thought you had given up, and were going back 
savages gave sundry exclamations of delight; and, by the time I got on | into port. 


I saw the round-shot strike within twenty fathoms of the canoes, 
and as for the grape, some of it flew beyond them. Why, we are more than 
half a league from the land, boy !— Will Smudge stand that much longer ?” 

I then told Marble precisely how we were situated on deck, the sail we 
were under, the number of savages we had on board, and the notion the 
savages entertained on the subject of turning the ship round. It is not easy 
to say which listened with the most attention, Marble or Smudge. The 
latter made frequent gestures for me to turn the ship towards the coast, for 
by this time she had the wind abeam again, and was once more running in a 
straight line. It was necessary, on more accounts than one, to adopt some 
iramediate remedy for the danger that began to press on me anew. Not 
only must Smudge and his associates be pacified, but, as the ship got into 
the offing, she began to feel the ground-swell, and her spars, aloft, were any- 
thing but secure. The main-top-mast was about half-up, and it was be- 
ginning to surge and move in the cap, in a way I did not like. It is true, 
there was not much danger yet; but the wind was rising, and what was to 
be done, ought to be done at once, I was not sorry, however, to perceive 
that five or six of the savages, Smudge among the number, began to bettay 
signs of sea-sickness. I would have given Clawbonny, at the moment, to 
I now endeavoured to make 


The crisis demanded decision, and I determined to | Smudge understand the necessity of my having assistance from below, both 
Having so | to assist in turning the vessel, and in getting the yards and masts into their 


places. The old fellow shook his head, and looked grave at this. I saw he 
was not sick enough yet, to be indifferent about his life. After a time, how- 
ever, he pronounced the names of Neb and Yo, the blacks having attracted 
the attention of the savages, the last being the cook. I understood him; he 
would suffer these two to come to my assistance, provided it could be done 
without endangering his own ascendancy. Three unarmed men could hardly 
be dangerous to twenty-five who were armed; and then I suspected that he 
fancied the negroes would prove allies to himself, in the event of a struggle, 
rather than foes. As for Neb, he made a fatal mistake; nor was he much 
nearer the truth in regard to Joe —or Yo, as he called him —the cook 
feeling quite as much for the honour of the American ftiag, as the fairest- 
skinned seaman in the country. It is generally found, that the loyalty of 
the negroes is of proof. I found means to make Smudge understand the 
manner in which these two blacks could be got on deck, without letting up 
the rest. As soon as he fairly comprehended the means to be used, he cheer- 
fully acquiesced, and I made the necessary communication to Marble. A 
rope was sent down, over the stern-boat, to the cabin-windows, and Neb took 
a turn round his body; when he was hauled up to the gunwale of the boat, 
into which he was dragged by the assistance of the savages. ‘The same pro- 
cess was used with Joe. Before the negroes were permitted to go aloft, 
however, Smudge made them a brief oration, in which oracular sentences 
were blended with significant gestures, and indications of what they were to 
expect in the event of bad behaviour. After this, I sent the blacks into the 
main-top, and glad enough I thought they were both to get there. Thus 
reinforced, we had the main-top-mast fidded in a very few minutes. Neb 
was then directed to set up the rigging, and to clear away the yard, so it 
might be got into its place. In a word, an hour passed in active exertions, 
at the end of which we had everything rove, bent, and in its place, on the 
main-mast, from the top-mast-head to the deck. The top-gallant-mast 
was lying fore and aft in the waist, and could not then be touched; nor 
was it necessary. I ordered the men to loosen both sails, and to overhaul 
down their rigging. In the eyes of Smudge, this looked highly promising ; 
and the savages gave a yell of delight when they saw the top-sail fairly filled 
and drawing. 1 added the main-sail to the pressure, and then the ship began 
to walk off the coast, at a rate that promised all I hoped for. It was now 
necessary for me to stick by the wheel, of the uses of which Smudge began 
to obtain some notions. At this time, the vessel was more than two leagues 
As for the 


doubt he thought himself, and induced the rest to think, that the gun had a | ing the ship round. The indistinctness of the land began seriously to alarm 
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I felt that the crisis was approaching. Smudge and | 
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them, and sea-sickness had actually placed four of their number flat on the 
deck. I could see that the old fellow himself was a good deal affected, 
though his spirit, and the risks he ran, kept him in motion, and vigilantly on 
the watch. It was necessary to seem to do something; and I sent the 
negroes up into the fore-top, to get the top-sail-yard in its place, and the sail 
set. This occupied another hour, before we were entirely through, when 
the land was getting nearly awash. As soon as the mizen-top-sail was set, I 
braced sharp up, and brought the ship close upon the wind. This caused 
the Indians to wilt down like flowers under a burning sun, just as I ex- 
pected; there being, by this time, a seven-knot breeze, and a smart head-sea 
on. Old Smudge felt that his forces were fast deserting him, and he now 
came to me, in a manner that would not be denied, and I felt the necessity 
of doing something to appease him. I got the savages stationed as well as 
I could, hauled up the main-sail, and put the ship in stays) We tacked 
better than I could have believed possible, and when my wild captors saw 
that we were actually moving in the direction of the land again, their de- 
light was infinite. Their leader was ready to hug me; but I avoided this 
pleasure in the best manner I could. As for the consequences, I had no 
apprehensions, knowing we were too far off to have any reason to dread the 
canoes, and being certain it was easy enough to avoid them in such a breeze. 
Smudge and his companions were less on the alert, as soon as they perceived 
the ship was going in the proper direction. They probably believed the 
danger in a measure over, and they began to yield a little to their physical 
sufferings. I called Neb to the wheel, and leaning over the taffrail, I suc- 
ceeded in getting Marble to a cabin-window, without alarming Smudge. I 
then told the mate to get all his forces in the forecastle, having observed 
that the Indians avoided that part of the vessel, on account of the heavy 
plunges she occasionally made, and possibly because they fancied our people 
were all aft. As soon as the plan was understood, I strolled forward, look- 
ing up at the sails, and touching a rope, here and there, like one bent on 
his ordinary duty. The savage stationed at the fore-scuttle was as sick as a 
dog, and with streaming eyes he was paying the landsmen’s tribute to the 
sea. ‘The hatch was very strong, and it was secured simply by its asp and a 
bit of iron thrust through it. I had only to slip my hand down, remove the 
iron, throw open the hateh, when the ship’s company streamed up on deck, 
Marble leading. It was not a moment for explanations. I saw, at a glance, 
that the mate and his followers regarded the situation of the ship very dif- 
ferently from what I did myself. I had now been hours with the savages, 
had attained a little of their confidence, and knew how dependent they were 
on myself for their final safety; all of which, in a small degree, disposed me 
to treat them with some of the lenity I fancied I had received from them, in 
my own person. But Marble and the crew had been chafing below, like 
caged lions the whole time, and, as I afterwards learned, had actually taken 
an unanimous vote to blow themselves up before they would permit the 
Indians to retain the control of the vessel. Then poor Captain Williams 
was much beloved forward, and his death remained to be avenged. I would 
have said a word in favour of my captors, but the first glance I got at the 
flushed face of the mate, told me it would be useless. I turned, therefore, 
to the sick savage who had been left as a sentinel over. the fore-scuttle, to 
prevent his interference. This man was armed with the pistols that had 
been taken from me, and he showed a disposition to use them. I was too 
quick in my motions, however, falling upon him so soon as to prevent one 
who was not expert with the weapons from using them. We clenched, and 
fell on the deck together, the Indian letting the pistols fall to meet my grasp. 
As this occurred, I heard the cheers of the seamen; and Marble, shouting 
out to “revenge Captain Williams,” gave the order to charge. I soon had 
my own fellow perfectly at my mercy, and got him so near the end of the 
jib down-haul, as to secure him with a turn or two of that rope. The man 
made little resistance after the first onset ; and, catching up the pistols, I 
left him, to join in what was doing aft. As I lay on the deck, I heard 
several plunges into the water, and then half-a-dozen of most cruelly crushing 
blows succeeded. Not a shot was fired by either party, though some of our 
people, who had carried all their arms below the night the ship was seized, 
used their pikes with savage freedom. By the time I got as far aft as the 
main-mast, the vessel was our own. Nearly half the Indians had thrown 
themselves into the sea; the remaining dozen had either been knocked on 
the head like beeves, or were stuck like so many porkers. The dead bodies 
followed the living into the sea. Old Smudge alone remained, at the mo- 
ment of which I have spoken. The leader of the savages was examining the 
movements of Neb at the moment the shout was raised ; and the black, 
abandoning the wheel, threw his arms round those of the old man, holding 
him like a vice. In this situation he was found by Marble and myself, who 
approached at the same instant, one on each side of the quarter-deck. 

“ Overboard with the blackguard !” called out the excited mate; “ over- 
board with him, Neb, like a trooper’s horse !” 

“Hold!” I interrupted; “spare the old wretch, 
spared me.” 

A request from me would, at any moment, outweigh an order from the 
captain himself, so far as the black was concerned, else Smvrdge would 
certainly have gone into the ocean like a bundleof straw. Marble had in 
him a good deal of the indifference to bodily suffering that is generated by 
habit, and, aroused, he was a dangerous and sometimes a hard man; but, in 
the main, he was not cruel; and then he was always manly. In the short 


Mr. Marble; he 


ceremony, ere he had time to help himself. But he disdained striking 
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struggle which he had passed, he had actually dropped his pike to knock an 
Indian down with his fist, bundling the fellow through a port without | 






Smudge, with such odds against him; and he went to the helm himself, 
bidding Neb secure the prisoner. Glad of this little relief to a scene so 
horrible, I ran forward, intending to bring my own prisoner aft, and to have 
the two confined together below. But I was too late. One of the Phila- 
delphians had just got the poor wretch’'s head and shoulders through the 
bow-port, and I was barely in time to see his feet disappear. Not a cheer 
was given for our success. When all was over, the men stood gazing at each 
other, stern, frowning, and yet with the aspects of those who felt they had — 
been, in a manner, disgraced by the circumstances which led them to the | 
necessity of thus regaining the command of their own vessel. As for myself, 
I ran and sprang upon the taffrail, to look into the ship’s wake. A painful 
sight met me there! During the minute or two passed in the brief struggle, 
the Crisis had gone steadily ahead, like the earth moving in its orbit, indif- 
ferent to the struggles of the nations that are contending on its bosom. I 
could see heads and arms tossing in our track for a hundred fathoms, those 
who could not swim struggling to the last to preserve their existence. 
Marble, Smudge, and Neb, were all looking in the same direction at that 
instant. Under an impulse I could not control, I ventured to suggest that 
we might yet tack and save several of the wretches. 

“Let them drown, and be d—d!” was the chief-mate’s sententious 
answer. : 

“ No—no— Masser Mile,” Neb ventured to add, with a remonstrating 
shake of the head— “dat will nebber do — no good ebber come of Injin. 
If you don’t drown him, he sartain drown you.” 

I saw it was idle to remonstrate; and by this time one dark spot, after 
another, began to disappear, as the victims sank in the ocean, As for 
Smudge, his eye was riveted on the struggling forms of his followers, in a 
manner to show that traces of human feeling are to be found, in some aspect | 
or other, in every condition of life. I thought I could detect workings of 
the countenance of this being, indurated as his heart had become by a long | 
life of savage ferocity, which denoted how keenly he felt the sudden destruc- 
tion that had alighted on his tribe. He might have had sons and grandsons | 
among those struggling wretches, on whom he was now gazing for the last | 
time. If so, his self-command was almost miraculous; for, while I could 
see that he felt, and felt intensely, not a sign of weakness escaped him. As 
the last head sunk from view, I could see him shudder; a suppressed groan 
escaped him; then he turned his face towards the bulwarks, and stood im- _ 
movable as one of the pines of his own forests, for a long time. I asked | 
Marble’s permission to release the old man’s arms, and the mate granted it, 
though not without growling a few curses on him, and on ali who had been 
concerned in the late occurrences on board the ship. There was too much | 
duty to be done, to render all secure, to suffer us to waste much time in | 
mere sympathy. All the top-mast rigging, backstays, &c., had to be set up 
afresh, and gangs were sent about this duty, forward and aft. The blood 
was washed from the decks, and a portion of the crew got along the top- 
gallant-masts, and pointed them, ‘The topsails were all close-reefed, the 
courses hauled up, the spanker and jib taken in, and the ship hove-to. It 
wanted but two hours of sunset when Mr. Marble had got things to his 
mind. We had crossed royal-yards, and had everything set that would draw, 
from the trucks down. ‘The launch was in the water towing astern; the 
ship was then about a mile from the southern passage into the bay, towards 
which she was steering with the wind very much as it had been since an 
hour after sunrise, though slightly falling. Our guns were loose, and the 
crew was at quarters. Even I did not know what the new captain intended 
to do, for he had given his orders in the manner of one whose mind was too 
immovably made up to admit of consultation. The larboard battery was 
manned, and orders had been given to see the guns on that side levelled and 
rea’y for firing. As the ship brushed past the island, in entering the bay, 
the whole of this broadside was delivered in among its bushes and trees, 
We heard a few yells in reply, that satisfied us the grape had told, and that 
Marble had not miscalculated the position of some of his enemies at least. 
When the ship entered the little bay, it was with a moderate and steady 
movement, the breeze being greatly broken by the forests. The main-yard 
was thrown aback, and I was ordered into the launch with its crew armed. 
A swivel was in the bows of the boat, and I pulled into the creek, in order 
to ascertain if there were any signs of the savages. In entering the creek, 
the swivel was discharged, according to orders, and we soon detected proofs 
that we disturbed a bivouac. I now kept loading and firing this little piece 
into the bushes, supporting it with occasional volleys of musketry, until 
pretty well satisfied that we had swept the shore effectually. At the 
bivouac I found the canoes and our own yawl, and what was some little 
revenge for what had happened, I also found a pile of no less than six 
hundred skins, which had doubtless been brought to trade with us, if neces- 
sary, in order to blind our eyes until the favourable moment for the execu- 
tion of the conspiracy should offer. I made no seruple about pontoon 
these skins, which were taken on board the ship. I next went to the island, 
on which I found one man dying with a grape-shot wound, and evidence 
that a considerable party had left it, as soon as they felt our fire. This 
party had probably gone outside the island, but it was getting too late to 

follow. On my return, I met the ship coming out, Captain Marble being | 
| determined not to trust her inside another night. The wind was getting 
| light, and the tides running fiercely in that high latitude, we were glad to 










































































make an offing again while there was still day. The success with the 
skins greatly mollified the new captain, who declared to me that, after he | 
had hanged Smudge in sight of his own shores, he should “ feel something 


like himself again.” We passed the night under our top-sailé, standing off | 
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avd on, with the wind steady but light, at the southward. Next morning, | 
the duty of the ship went on as usual, until the men had breakfasted, when | 
we stood again into the bay. ‘This time we hove-to so as to get one of the | 
buoys, when we dropped the stream, leaving the top-sails set. We then hove | 
up the anchor, securing the range of cable that was bent to it. Both of the 
anchors, and their ranges of cable, were thus recovered; the ends of the last | 
being entered at the hawse-holes, and the pieces spliced. This work may 
have occupied us four hours; after which, the stream-anchor was hove up, 
catted, and fished. Marble then ordered a whip rove at the fore-yard-arm. 

I was on the quarter-deck when this command was suddenly given. I wished | 
to remoustrate, for I had some tolerably accurate notions of legality, and the 
rights of persons. Still I did not like to say anything, for Captain Marble's 
eye and manner were not the least in the trifling mood at that instant. 
The whip was soon rove, and the men stood looking aft in silent ex- 
pectation. 

“Take that murdering blackguard forward, fasten his arms behind his 
back, place him on the third gun, and wait for orders,” added our new cap- 
tain sternly. 

No one dared hesitate about obeying these orders, though I could see that 
one or two of the lads disliked the business. 

“ Surely,” I ventured to say, in a low voice, “you are not in earnest, 
Mr. Marble!” 

“ Cuptain Marble, if you please, Mr. Wallingford. I am now master of 
this vessel, and you are her chief-mate. I intend to hang your friend 
Smudge as an example to the rest of the coast. These woods are full of 
eyes at this moment; and the sight they'll presently sce will do more good 
than forty missionaries and threescore and ten years of preaching. Set the 
fellow up on the gun, men, as I ordered. 
with an Indian.” 

In a moment there stood the hapless wretch, looking about him with an 
expression that denoted the consciousness of danger, though it was not pos- 
sible he could comprehend the precise mode of his execution. I went to 
him, and pressed his hand, pointing upward, as much as to say his whole 
trust was now in the Great Spirit. ‘The Indian understood me, for from 
that instant he assumed an air of dignified composure, like one every way 
prepared to meet his fate. It is not probable, with his habits, that he saw 
any peculiar hardship in his own case; for he had, doubtless, sacrificed many 
a prisoner under circumstances of less exasperation than that which his own 
conduct had provoked. 

“ Let two of the ‘niggers’ take a turn with the end of the whip round the 
chap's neck,” said Marble, too dignitied to turn Jack Ketch in person, and 
unwilling to set any of the white seamen at so ungracious an office, The 
cook, Joe, and another black, soon performed this revolting duty, from 
the odium of which a sailor seldom altogether escapes. I now perceived 
Smudge looking upward, seeming to comprehend the nature of the fate that 
awaited him. The deeply-seated principle within him caused a dark 
shadow to pass over a countenance already so gloomy and wrinkled by 
suffering and exposure; and he turned his look wistfully towards Marble, 
at whose command each order in succession had been obeyed. Our new 
captain caught that gaze, and I was, for a single moment, in hope he would 
relent, and let the wretch go. But Marble had persuaded himself he was 
performing a great act of nautical justice; nor was he aware, himself, how 
much he was influenced by a feeling allied to vengeance. 

“Sway away!” he called out, and Smudge was dangling at tle yard-arm 
in a few seconds, A block of wood could not have been more motionless 
than the body of this savage, after one quivering shudder of suffering had 
escaped it. There it hung, like a jewel-block, and every sign of life was 
soon taken away. In a quarter of an hour a man was sent up, and cutting 
the rope, the body fell with a sharp plunge into the water, and disappeared. 
At a later day, the account of this affair found its way into the newspapers 
at home. A few moralists endeavoured to throw some doubts over the 
legality and necessity of the proceedings, pretending that more evil than 
good was done to the cause of sacred justice by such disregard of law and 
principles; but the feeling of trade, and the security of ships when far from 
home, were motives too powerful to be put down by the still, quiet re- | 
monstrances of reason and right. ‘The abuses to which such practices would 
be likely to lead, in cases in which one of the parties constituted himself the 
law, the judge, and the executioner, were urged in vain against the active 
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This is the way to generalise | 





and ever-stimulating incentive of a love of gold. Still, I knew that Marble 
wished the thing undone when it was too late, it being idle to think of 
quieting the suggestions of that monitor God has implanted within us, by 
the meretricious and selfish approbation of those who judge of right and 





bong by their own narrow standard of interest. — From “ Afloat and Ashore,” 
yJ. Fenimore Cooper, recently re-published in England by Bentley, New. Bur- 
lington Street. 
————<——— 


THE MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


| 

Faasen for November opens with a “ Fine Day at Stratford-upon- Avon,” | 
which is so sunshiny in feeling, and sterling in Shaksperian scholarship, as to 
enliven the whole number. This is followed by a paper on that most nu- | 
merous of numerous families “ ‘The Smiths,” and another on a very excellent | 
treatise, Prichard’s “ Natural History of Man,” — Captain Sabertash dashes | 


off some more “ Military Tableaux,” in the manner of Collot,— Titmarsh 











continues his story of the “ Luck of Barry Lyndon,” and ten pages are most 
properly and profitably devoted to an exposé of the Governess System. 
Altogether the number is a good one, inasmuch as it would seem that the 
present is a better natured man than the late editor; the old Fraserian 


slaughterings are almost given up in favour of a more kindly policy. Our 


extract sha!l be from 
A FINE DAY AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


The direetors of the London and Birmingham Railway have brought 
Coventry within a four hours’ journey from London. How soon four hours 
fly by! The half-price period at a theatre is very little less; and many a 
time and oft have we sat four hours over our dinner, our walnuts, and our 
wine. Well; here we are at Coventry, and Stratford lies as Emmaus to 
Jerusalem : — 

Emmaus is a city small, that lies 
From Sion’s walls distant a little way ; 
A man that early on the morn doth rise 
May thither walk ere third hour of the day. — Fairfaz. 
With these delicious lines upon our lips, we sent our portmanteau on by the 
first coach, and walked, full of heart and hope, to Stratford, by way of 
Kenilworth and Warwick. Ben Johnson went on foot to Scotland, in spite 
of Lord Bacon's observation made to him before he started, that he “loved 
not to see Poesy go on other feet than poetic dactyls and spondees.” What 
materials were there on the road for conjecture and ingenuity to indulge in? 
Was William Shakspeare, though a boy, present at the princely pleasures of 
Kenilworth, as Tieck and Charles Knight would lead us to believe? Has 
Mr. Halpin, in his ingenious essay, hit on the right reason of the abrupt 
termination of the famous festivities described by the coxcomb Laneham 
and the magician Scott? Thoughts about Kenilworth, and thoughts of this 
kind, were uppermost in our mind during our half hour's hurried ramble 
round the ruins. The history of the castle itself—even the ballad of 
Mickle, delicious as it is—has done little for these ruinous remains of baronial 
grandeur. A stray member from the Camden Society had surveyed them 
with the dull enthusiasm of an archeologist — a chance poet, for the sake of 
William Julius Mickle—and a eoxcomb of an antiquary, for the sake of Gas- 
coigne and Lanecham. By such kind of visitants alone had Kenilworth been 
honoured, but for the time-past-reviving genius of our illustrious novelist, 
who has thrown the charm of history and romance around these ruins, and 
made ladies from the waters of Leamington kindle at the sight of roofless 
walls and Gothic recesses — mere walls and recesses to them, and nothing 
more, but for the creative inspiration of that inimitable dreamer and dwetler 
in the past. ‘The river Avon — Shakspeare’s Avon — flows before the front 
of Warwick Castle. A dinnerless man, with only five shillings in his pocket, 
would be unwise to pass the castle. He should certainly go in. He will 
find he is well repaid for his five shilling fee to the communicative house- 
keeper. The vulgar appetites of the body, what are they to the rich desires 
and longings of the mind? Acolastus, or Sir Epicure Mammon, could 
realise no such fine banquet on the table as Randolph and his father Ben 
have pictured and imagined for them. ‘The luxurious Waller could banquet 
on the face of a female beauty : — 
I'll banquet sometimes on thy face, 
But make my constant meals at home. 
We recollect nothing at Warwick flitting unmistakeably before us but the 
noble castle itself, and Rubens’ three-quarter portrait of Lord Arundel in 
armour. ‘The porridge-pot of Guy, and the Raphael commended by Kug- 
ler, are indistinct images—things we have seen, but we have no wish to see 
again; but we could sit over against the castle, on thy banks, O Avon! or 
within the castle, before the portrait of Lord Arundel, and commune with 
ourselves and time past — thoughts, harmless and suggestive, and ill-ex- 
changed for the waking moments of the world we live in. Westward, ho! 
Yes, westward is our way, and here we are fairly out of sight of Warwick, 
and within the land of Shakspeare. What land? The land of Shakspeare 
is the land of civilisation, He has a freehold property in creation throughout 
the four quarters of the globe. He sounds and steers for no north-west 
passage to the heart. Men and women speak sentiments and forms of words 
unwittingly from Shakspeare: what's 


—— thundering Zschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us ? — Ben Johnson, 


| or all that insolent Greece and haughty Rome have set forth to defy the 


world in the realms of literature :— 

He was not of an age, but for all time, 
the first in point of time, and the first in merit of all the commendations 
upon Shakspeare. 

Fine thoughts and trimmed-up paragraphs apart, the land of Shaks- 
peare is contained in a circuit of six miles round Stratford-upon- Avon. 
A bull's hide, cut as Dido cut it, would encircle the real home of the 
poet of the universe. He who exhausted worlds and then imagined new 
could confine his desires to this little Elba of a spot. He would seem to 
have no longings or aspirations beyond it. It is to Stratford, in the “ sessions 
of sweet, silent thought,” that he would summon up remembrance. For one 
of these rich fields on either side of us, an acre at Ingon, at Gospel-Bush, or 
Bishopton, he would have pawned a play to Henslowe or to Heminge, ‘All 
his labours were for gain rather than reputation : — 


Shakspeare, whom you and every playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite.— Pope, 
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A crowded house, the claps of a multitude, or a warm third night — those | 
long-sought honours of other poets — were welcome to Shakspeare only as 
one great means to an end—the acquisition of wealth, honestly acquired, | 
and the foundation of a home and family in his native borough. 
salvation was good Mistress Hall,” and wise to salvation was William Shaks- 
peare her father : — 
Alas, *tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view. — Sonnet 110. 
That is, he had become a player, a kind of fool, upon the stage; and for 
what? To retire, before he was fifty years of age, to a property of his own, 
to the second-best, if not the best, house in the whole of Stratford : — 
O, for my sake, do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 


That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds.— Sonnet 111. 


Does Jacques allude to this motley fool when he says, in “ As You Like It,” 


I met a fool i’ the forest, a motley fool, 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the sun, 

And rail'd on Lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms — and yet a motley fool.— Act ii. se. 7. 
“ Riddle me, riddle me” this, Mr. Knight; “riddle me, riddle me” this, 
Mr. Collier. 

We chose, on our way to the home of our great dramatic poet, to take the 

Charlecote road, that we might enter Stratford as Shakspeare would enter it, 
by Clopton’s Bridge across the Avon. But this was farther than our feet 


could well carry us, and we thought of Rosalind and Touchstone in the | 


forest of Arden: — 


Rosalind. O Jupiter ! how weary are my spirits ! 
Touchstone. 1 care not for my spirits, if my legs were not weary. 
Night and a coach overtook us at the same time; and we entered Stratford 
over Clopton’s Bridge by a coach, called the “ Immortal Shakspeare.” 
Washington Irving and William Howitt put up at the Red Horse, we put 


up at the White Lion, because Mr. Murray intends recommending it in his | 
The Red Horse is near the bridge, while the | 
White Lion is in Henley Street, on the road to Henley-in-Arden, a Robin | 


“ Handbook for England.” 


Hood bow-shot farther up the town, A cup of tea, with the proper con- 
comitants, and a glass of warm brandy and water after all, and we were ready 
to retire. ‘The bell was rung, and we announced our wishes. Mr, Wash- 


ington Irving talks of a pretty chambermaid, we have no recollection of ours ; | 


but all this is by parenthesis. Unmistakeably distinct and vivid, however, 
are our recollections of that little walk of ours along the White Lion cor- 
ridor to bed. 


not numbering, rooms. We could have passed a pleasant hour or so away 


in the Dolphin chamber before a sea-coal fire, or in the Half Moon over a | 


pint of bastard. But the rooms were all named after the plays of the im- 
mortal poet, and the Dolphin and Half-Moon were toys only for the fancy. 
Then where were we to put up for the night and rest our weary frame after 
this day-dream of the past? 
Ends Well,” in the “ Merry Wives” with Mistress Ford, or in “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” 
bellows-mender. In none of these. Candle and chambermaid flitted on 
before us, and we entered a room with the murderous name of “ Macbeth” 
upon its doorway. “Good night, sir,” was sounding in our ears, when 
“ Macbeth doth murder sleep,” rushed unpleasantly in recollection. 


were out of the room in an instant, and quietly asked for some other room, | 


Only one other was disengaged, “ King Richard III.,” so we took Dickon, 


making our destiny our choice ; and, what is more, passing more than one | 


pleasant night in “ King Richards” room without a Brakenbury pillow to 
disturb the tranquillity of our breathing. 
if we mistake not, in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He had recom- 
mended the Red Horse, if he had passed a night even in imagination with 
Macbeth. 


Ainswortn continues Leigh Hunt’s “ Jar of Honey” and the editor's 


' 
novel of St. James’s "— which last, by the way, is just now out in its three | 
volumes, with Cruikshank’s illustrations, and must have attention in our | 


next, Mr. Oxenford, the kindly theatrical critic of the “ Times,” contributes 
two poems from Friedrich von Sallet — ‘Thomas Roscoe gives us a fine sonnet 
from Camoens— Laman Blanchard tells the story of those “ Doomed to 
Disappointment "— whilst Charles Ollier paints a picture (now, we trust, no 
longer true) of the “Country Curate.” And now, last of the first, Mr. 


Ainsworth continues his “ Revelations of London,” into which he very in- | 
geniously introduces the curious disclosures of the recent committee on “ Dog | 


Stealing in London.” 
the truth. 
THE DOG-STEALERS OF LONDON. 

“ Arter’ all,” said the Tinker, “ there’s no branch o’ the purfession so safe 
as yours, Ginger, ‘The law is favourable to you, and the beaks is afeerd to 
touch you. I think I shall turn dog-fancier myself.” “ It’s a good busi- 
ness,” replied Ginger, “ but it requiresa edication. As I wos sayin’, we gets 


a high price sometimes for restorin’ a favourite, especially ven ve've a soft- | 


hearted lady to deal vith. ‘There's some vimen as fond o’ dogs as o’ their 
own childer, and ven ve gets one o’ their precious pets, ve makes ‘em ransom 
it, as the brigands you see at the Adelphi or the Surrey sarves their prisoners, 
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“ Wise to | creater had gained her heart. 


The good old practice is maintained in Stratford of naming, | 


In “As You Like It,” or “ All’s Well that | 


with Quince the carpenter, Snout the tinker, or Flute the | 


We | 


Our friend Murray was lodged, | 


Here is a specimen which does not at all exaggerate | 








threatenin’ to send first an ear, and then a paw, or a tail, and soon. I'll tell you *| 


wot happened t’other day, 


‘There wos a lady — a Miss Vite, as was desperate 
fond of her dog. 


It wos a ugly warmint, but no matter for that — the 
Vell, she lost it, and somehow or other I 
| found it. She vas in great trouble, and a friend o’ mine calls to say she can 
| have the dog agin, but she must pay eight pound for it. She thinks this dear, 
and a friend o’ her own adwises her to vait, sayin’ better terms will be of- 
| fered; so I sends vord by my friend that if she don’t come down at once, 
the poor animal's throat vill be cut that werry night.” “ Ha!—ha!—ha!” 
| laughed the others. “ Vell, she sent four pound, and I put up with it,” 
| pursued Ginger; “ but about a month afterwards she loses her favourite 
agin, and strange to say, I finds it. ‘The same game is played over agin, and 
she comes down with another four pound. But she takes care this time 
that I shan’t repeat the trick ; for no sooner does she obtain pursession of her 
favourite than she embarks in the steamer for France, in the hope of keepin’ 
| her dog safe there.”* “ Oh! Miss Bailey, unfortinate Miss Bailey !— Fol. 
de-riddle-tol-ol-lol — unfortinate Miss Bailey!” sang the Tinker. “ But 
| there's dog-fanciers in France, ain’t there?” asked the Sandman. “ Lor’ 
| bless ’ee, to be sure there is,” replied Ginger ; “ there’s as many o’ the Fancy 
|i’ Franee as here. Vy, ve drives a smartish trade wi’ them” through them 
foreign steamers. There's scarcely a steamer as leaves the port o’ London 
| but takes out a cargo o’ dogs. Ve sells ’em to the stewards, stokers, and 
| sailors, cheap, and no questions asked. ‘They goes to Ostend, Antverp, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, and sometimes to Havre. Thare’s a Mounseer 
| Coqquilu as comes over to buy dogs, and ve takes 'em to him at a house near 
Billinsgit market.” “ Then you're always sure o’ a ready market somehow,” 
observed the Sandman. “ Sartin,” replied Ginger, “ cos the law's so kind to 
us. Vy, bless you, a perliceman can’t detain us, even if he knows ve’ve a 
stolen dog in our pursession, and ve svears it’s our own; and yet he’d stop 
you in a minute if he seed you with a suspicious-lookin’ bundle under your 
arm. Now, jist to show you the difference atwixt the two perfessions : — I 
| steals a dog, walue, may be, fifty pound, or p’raps more. Even if I’m catched 
i’ the fact, I may get fined twenty pound, or have six months’ imprisonment ; 
vile if you steals an old fogle, walue three fardens, you'll get seven years 
abroad, to a dead certainty.” 

“ That seems hard on us,” observed the Sandman, reflectively. “It is the 
law!” exclaimed Ginger, triumphantly. “Now ve generally escapes by 
payin’ the fine, cos our pals goes and steals more dogs to raise the money. 
| Ve alvays stands by each other. ‘There's a reg’lar borganisation among us ; 
| So ve can alvays bring vitnesses to svear vot ve likes, and ve so puzzles the 
| beaks, that the case gets dismissed, and the constable says, ‘ Vich party shall 
| I give the dog to, your vorship?’ Upon vich the beak replies, a shakin’ of 
| his vise noddle, * Give it to the person in whose persession it was found, I 
have nuffin’ more to do vith it.’ In course the dog is delivered up to us.” 
“ The law seems made for dog-fanciers,” remarked the Tinker. “ Wot d'ye 
| think o’ this?” pursued Ginger. “I wos a-standin’ at the corner o’ Gray’s- 
Inn-Lane vith some o’ my pals near a coach-stand, ven a lady passes by vith 
this here dog — an’ a beauty it is, a real long-eared Charley —a follerin’ 
of her. Vell, the moment I spies it, I unties my apron, whips up the dog, 
and covers it up in atrice. Vell, the lady sees me, an’ gives me in charge 
|toaperliceman. But that si’nifies nuffin’. I brings six vitnesses to svear 
| the dog vos mine, and that I'd actilly had it since it vos a blind little puppy, 
| and wot’s more I brings its mother, and that settles the pint. So in course 
| I’m discharged; the dog is given up to me; and the lady goes away la- 
I then plays the amiable, an’ offers to sell it her for twenty 
| guineas, seein’ as how she had taken a fancy to it, but she von't bite. So if 
I don’t sell it next week, I shall send it to Mounseer Coqquilu. The only 
| vay you can go wrong is to steal a dog wi’ a collar on, for if you do, you 

may get seven years’ transportation for a bit o’ leather and a brass plate 
vorth a shillin’, vile the animal, though vorth a hundred pound, can’t hurt 
_you. There’s law again—ha, ha!” “ Dog-fancier’s law!” laughed the 
| Sandman. “ Some of the Fancy is given to cruelty,” pursued Ginger, “ and 
_ crops a dog's ears, or pulls out his teeth to disguise him; but I'm too fond 
o’ the animal for that. I may frighten old ladies sometimes, as I told you 
afore, but I never seriously hurts their pets. Nor did I ever kill a dog for 
| his skin, as some on ’em does.” “ And you're always sure o’ gettin’ a dog, 
| if you vants it, I s'pose?” inquired the Tinker. “ Alvays,” replied Ginger, 
“ No man’s dog is safe. I don’t care how he’s kept, ve're sure to have 
him at last. Ve feels our vay with the sarvents, and finds out from them 
| the walley the master or mussis sets on the dog, and soon after that the 
animal’s gone. Vith a bit o’ liver, prepared in my partic'lar vay, I can 
| tame the fiercest dog as ever barked, take him off his chain, an’ bring him 
| arter me in a gallop.” “ And do respectable parties ever buy dogs knowin’ 
they're stolen?” inquired the Tinker. “ Ay, to be sure,” replied Ginger, 
“sometimes first-rate nobs. They put us up to it themselves; they'll say, 
‘I've jist left my Lord So-and-So's, and there I seed a couple o’ the finest 
pointers I ever clapped eyes on. 1 wants you to get me jist sich another 
couple.’ Vell, ve understands in a minnit, an’ in doo time the identicle dogs 
finds their vay to our customer.” “Ob! that’s how it’s done?” remarked 
the Sandman. “ Yes, that’s the vay,” replied Ginger. “ Sometimes a party ‘Il 
vant a couple o’ dogs for the shootin’ season; and then ve asks, * Vich 


| mentin’. 





* For a verification of this and several of the cases subsequently mentioned, the reader 
is referred to the ** Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Commitiee of the House of 
Commons on Dog ae It is to be hoped that the infamous and notorious system of 
theft and extortion practised by these rogues, almost with impunity, will be speetily 


abolished, by adopting the suggestions of the Committee. 
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| vay are you a-goin’— into Surrey or Kent?’ 


282 


And accordin’ as the answer 


| is given ve arranges our plans.” “ Vell, yourn appears a profitable and safe 


employment, 1 must say,” remarked the Sandman. “ Perfectly so,” replied 
Ginger. “ Nothin’ can touch us till dogs is declared by statute to be pro- 
perty, and stealin’ em a misdemeanor. And that won't occur in my time.” 


The In.cmiNaren opens with the first chapter of a new novel by Craven, 
under the title of “ Fatherland,” which is followed by several good papers, 
particularly one on “Some Points of a New People’s Charter.” 


NEW HOMES FOR THE 

It was in the spirit of an accurate, as well as a thoughtful and kindly ob- 
server, that Charles Lamb objected to the saying, as applied to the poor man, 
“ Home is home, though it be never so homely,” and deemed it a “ fallacy,” 
to which “crowded places of elegant entertainment, and the benches of ale- 
houses, if they could speak, would bear mournful testimony.” The age of 
commissions had not then begun, and men would not believe on the testi- 
mony of a mere unauthorised writer, what can be no longer denied on the 
evidence of regularly appointed government emissaries, That rags, dirt, 
disease, indecency, and every kind of discomfort characterise an immense 
proportion of the habitations of the poorer population of Great Britain, is 
now an admitted fact. Indeed, in many cases it could not be otherwise, for 
these habitations were often thrust under our very noses, even in the most 
wealthy districts of our most wealthy towns. Well, we could remove the 
evil, of course, by removing the houses ; and so we turn our St. Giles’s and 
our Saffron Hills into long-continued fagades of the most satisfactory cha- 
racter; their moral and their architectural qualifications are equally un- 
questionable ; the Ethiop has washed his skin — the localities have become 
respectable. But where are the poor now to go to? was a question often 
asked, but still left unanswered. And the consequences are coming upon 
us. We shall yet, perhaps, be punished for our selfishness by a contagious 
fever, that may leave in many a family permanent and terrible recollections 
of its visit. Dr. Aldis, in his recent evidence to the Commissioners for In- 
quiring into the State of the Populous Districts, observes : —“ I am informed 
that the alterations, now making in St. Giles’s, have contributed to the over- 
crowding a part of Westminster and Drury Lane; this I was informed of by 
a pupil who lives close to St.Giles’s. The epidemics, continued fever, and 
even small-pox, are increasing; and I imagine no one will venture to deny, 
that conditions of the atmosphere may occur which might produce, in these 
districts, a dreadful mortality.” Mr. Henry Austin, resident engineer of the 
Blackwall Railway, during its construction, speaks still more decisively : — 
“ Although the railway cleared away some of the vilest property in London, 
I do not hesitate to say that it was an injury to the neighbourhood. I ob- 
serve that the medical officer speaks of this increased overcrowding as a cause 
of ill-bealth. It always must be so unless a proper provision be made for 
the disturbed inhabitants ; the labouring classes cannot go great distances 
from their work.” ow is this evil to be remedied? We must have a new 
home for the working classes. And here is one offered by an Association, 
the Metropolitan, which comprises among its patrons such men as Lord 
Ashley; among its working committee such men as Southwood Smith —a 
name ever conspicuous in all active works of benevolence. Next to the 
having an excellent object to labour for, is the having an excellent principle 
to guide us in our labours: that, the Association possesses, It is no charity. 
The wanderer may enjoy a night's repose in the dormitory ; the unwedded 
labourer or artisan may take up his habitation in one of the single rooms of 
another class of buildings; the married may place his family in the com- 
fortable suite of three apartments, provided in the scheme of a third class; 
and all, when they have done so, and are enjoying the unwonted peace and 
airiness afforded them, may proudly consider they are not only paying the 
full pecuniary value of all the advantages enjoyed (including interest for the 
money expended, four per cent.), but enabling the proprietors to reap a 
profit into the bargain, that may be used for the establishment of similar 
buildings for their less fortunate brethren. And how much is to be paid to 
secure these objects? Why, rather less, probably, certainly not more, than 
is paid at present for the styes — there is nv other name for them —that dis- 
grace our country. For a night's lodging 4d. is to be paid; for the rent of 
a single room, 2s.; for the rent of a set of rooms, namely, a sitting-room and 
two rooms, 4s. 6d. weekly. It may seem unreasonable to ask for more 
than is promised, under such circumstances; yet, if it were possible to give 
the fronts of the houses proposed a somewhat less naked aspect — if, only by 
the erection of balconies to each window, for the poor man’s flower-pot 
garden, it would prevent an association of ideas very likely to injure the new 
homes, for a time at least, in the minds of those for whom they are intended ; 
bare walls, and bare windows will suggest notions of workhouses and hospi- 
tals, and the Association would, we think, do well to avoid the danger, seeing 
it may be done at a very slight cost. Light and warmth, too, should be 
provided for, in all the three classes, instead of in the nightly dormitory 
alone; though not at the expense of the Association. It would be easy to 
make arrangements for charging upon each inhabitant the fractional cost, 
and the consequence would be a great additional comfort, at a material saving 
of expense. Conveniences for cooking, too, might be afforded, and so pre- 
vent the continual use of the poor man’s only sitting-room for such purposes. 
Water, we may add, is to be supplied on every floor. And one very valu- 
able feature of the whole, will be the register that is proposed to be kept of 
the occupations and engagements of the inhabitants, so as to assist them when 
necessary in procuring employment. Need we say more to induce all per- 
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sons who are at once able and willing to assist the poor, to lend some aid in 
the establishment and peopling of these New Homes. 

In the Srortsman we find littlhe—in common with the rest of the 
Magazines for this month —to commend in any great degree. It would 
almost appear that November had, with its mists and otherwise dreary 
weather, produced similar effects on the brains of the various contributors, 
so dull are these periodicals, with but one or two exceptions. Lord William 
Lennox’s “ Tales of a Traveller” are becoming very prosy, and his lordship 
seems to have been born a better sportsman than author. ‘There is a good 
article on “ Pheasants and Pheasant Shooting,” the sport of which we willingly 
leave to the writer, if he will send us part of the victims to his skill. The 
article on “ Fishing in Ireland,” and “ Hore Arundinenses,” are also good ; 
and with these few enunciations of interest, we must part with the Sports- 
man until December. 

The is more useful than elegant, and more 
adapted to the matter-of-fact tastes of these utilitarian days, It is, however, 


illustrated with three very well executed plates, of which one is a very fat 
bull, and another a very lean race-horse, We like not extremes, We per- 
ceive, in a paper on the “ Farming of Cheshire,” some allusion to cottage 
allotments for spade husbandry ; and we think, if the agricultural body 
generally would favour that mode of cultivation, it would benefit the poor 
labourers by increasing employment, and thus prove beneficial to themselves, 
inasmuch as it has been previously shown that cultivation by the spade has 
increased the crops, and improved the quality of the produce. 

The contents of the “ Cuurcu or Enctann Gazetre” are instructive. 
This periodical affords generally a good medium ef attaining a knowledge of 
Natural History through lessons of entertainment rather than of dry study. 
There is also a good description of the “ Pilgrims to the River Jordan,” 
and some interesting descriptions of certain of our country churches. 

Of the “ Bette Assempcie ” what shall wesay ? Like Brother Jonathan 
the “ repudiator,” after perusing Sidney Smith’s letters, we are ina “fix.” 
We must, however, fearlessly record our opinion, that the “ Bette Assem- 
nike” stands in need of good writers. Although a slight improvement is 
apparent in the poetic department of this number, yet it is capable of better 
things in the general selection of the articles by its clever “ladye ” manager. 
Let us hope for an amende next month to cheer our winter hearth. 


FarMen’s MAGAZINE 


eneamntii pines 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
EPIGRAM ON HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE CITY. 


We've heard of comets, blazing things, 

With “ fear of change,” perplexing Kings, 

But lo! a novel sight and strange, 

A Queen who does not fear a ’Change. — T. H. 


From Hood's Magazine. 
<> 


TALE OF A MOORISH ROBBER, 


“ In the name of the most merciful God !— Know then, Nazarene, that 
some twenty years ago, when Moolai Soleeman was shaded by the imperial 
umbrella, there resided in the village of Bendeeban, which is situated on the 
way to Fas, about four miles south of ‘Tangier, the father of our hero, 
Mohamed Boofrahee by name. Alee was his only son, his mother having 
gone to her Creator on the day of his birth, and Mohamed had vowed 
never to wed again. Mohamed Boofrahee, like the rest of his neighbours, 
was a poor farmer possessing two or three patches of land and a small 
vineyard. He was also a sportsman and a good shot. His young son, Alee, 
was never so happy as when accompanying his father on a shooting exeur- 
sion, and he was always the first to see the game; for his father being now 
above sixty, his sight had grown dim. An idle fellow was Alee in other 
respects; for though Mohammed sent him every morning to the village 
school to be instructed by Taleb Movostafa in the Koran, he was never able 
to repeat ten verses together of that holy book; but in running, playing at 
football, wrestling, or firing at a mark, no young man in the village eould 
compete with the six-fingered, “ I remember,” continued the rider of the 
rat-tailed, “ on the marriage of Sheikh Mohamed Biteewy, of the village of 
Boamar, I was invited with my brethren, who were encamped in the plains 
of Sheref-al- Akaab, to attend the marriage-feast ; and a merry-making, I can 
assure you, we had. God's bounty was seen in those days. There were 
dishes of Kesksoo set before us which seven men could hardly lift; and the 
slave of the sheikh, the long-armed Embarek, bared himself to the shoulder 
and dived into the deep dishes for the fat mutton, the goodly capons, and the 
other dainty bits. Water-meions, grapes, and other fruits were piled before 
us to sharpen appetite: drums and pipes sounded from daybreak to sunset, 
whilst the graceful Absalam enchanted the eyes of all; whilst they gazed on 
his gazelle-formed limbs, he kept time in the dance to the guitar of Ben 
Dawwed. Lab el Barode (powder-play) commenced. Our tribe mustered 








| | we shouted one and all. 
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about two hundred horse; we charged in line ; some stood on their heads at 
fall speed ; others changed horses with their companions at full gallop; then 
reining in, as we dashed within a gun’s length of the sheikh, we fired our 


muskets, wheeled round, and gave place to others who charged close in our | 


rear.” 

Here my new acquaintance, excited by the recital of the exploits of his 
tribe, suddenly broke off his story, and dashing his spurs into the flank of his 
barb, burst away at full speed, shouting “ Allah! Allah!” His turban fell 
off — not accidentally, [ am inclined to think — and the haik, loosed from 
his shoulders in the breeze, was poised in the air for a moment, and fell to 
the ground. He then fired, threw the rat-tailed on its haunches, and 
| wheeling round, came back at full gallop. 
covered his haik with the muzzle of his gun, and then throwing himself on 
| one side, stretched his long arm, and while yet in full course, whisked up his 
turban from the ground. In another moment he was by my side, replaced 
| his headgear with the greatest gravity, and continued his narrative as coolly 

as if he had merely paused to take a pinch of snuff. 
|  “ The powder-play,” said he, “ being finished, we fired at a mark. Seedy 
| Tayeb Boocassem of Wazan, whom God had blessed with an unerring eye 
—the prince of marksmen—chanced to be present. To him we referred to 
judge whom amongst us was the best shot. 
pebble or a flower at the top, was our target. Many good shots had been 
made, but the beardless Alee put us all to shame; seldom did he miss the 
flower, and Boocassem declared him to be the victor. When the firing ceased 
Boocassem offered up a prayer to the Lord of all creatures for the welfare 
| of the whole party. 
| shot yet to be fired, and that too by the finest marksman amongst us: so get 
| ready your gun. And here,’ continued the sheikh, holding out an egg, 
| ‘who is there that will put this egg between his ankles, and stand by yonder 
| aloe for Seedy Tayeb Boocassem to break it’ There was a dead silence— 
| no one moved from his place but young Alee. The boy ran forward, kissed 
_ the hand of Sheikh Mohamed Biteewy, and soon placed himself at the aloe 
with the egg between his ankles. ‘ In the name of God,’ said Boocassem, 
as he poured in the powder and rammed down the wadding of palmetto 
| rind; and ‘ God be propitious,’ said he, as the ball rolled down. The 


cock of the gun was pulled back, the priming was poured into the pan, and | 
‘Am I properly | 
| placed?’ said Alee, ‘ Bring up the left leg more,’ said Boocassem ; ‘that | 


Boocassem, squatting on the ground, levelled his gun. 


will do.’ The long gun seemed as steady as if it had rested on a rock: 
| every man held his breath. Bang went the gun, and Alee’s ankles were 
| besmeared with the yolk of the egg. 


| future time he also would be able to perform the feat of breaking the egg. 


‘ But beware, boy,’ said he, ‘attempting it until you arrive at such perfec. | 
tion as never to miss your mark; for I remember, some years ago, when I | 
| was at the holy city of Wazan during the feast of the lamb, Bengeloon and | 


| other marksmen of fame from distant parts had assembled to shoot at the 
target. Bengeloon and I were the only two who had fired at the egg. Then 


Kaid Absalam, he who had been governor of Alcassar, whose heart was | 


black with envy, swore by the beard of our Prophet that he could do what 
others had done before him; so he called one of his slaves, and told him to 
take his place with the egg, about thirty paces from where he was sitting. 
It was the same distance at which we had fired. The gun was levelled, and 


Bengeloon — may God profit us through him!—looking over the kaid's | 


shoulder, exclaimed, ‘ Allah! unless you keep your gun steadier, O kaid, 
you will hit his left leg.’ Bang went the gun, and the slave fell with a 
groan, for the ball had passed through his left ankle. ‘ There go 100 dol- 
lars,’ said Kaid Absalam; ‘but the next shot shall hit the egg. Abd-el- 
Habeeb,’ said he, calling on another of his slaves, ‘take another egg, and 
| stand where Embareek stood. Coward! what do you tremble for? Stand 
| steady, or I will put a ball through your heart.’ Again the gun was 
levelled. * All wrong,’ said Bengeloon, who remained at his shoulder. 
Bang it went, and the ball passed through the fleshy part of the leg, but 
| the slave kept his position. ‘* That is a fine fellow,’ said Bengeloon to the 
kaid who was again loading his gun. ‘ Be merciful, as you expect mercy in 
the world to come.’ ‘ True,’ said the kaid, * but I must have another shot 


for all that.’ He fired for the third time and broke the egg! Well, Chris- 


||| tian, as soon as Seedy Tayed Boocassem finished his story, wrestling and 


playing at swordstick commenced. — Alee threw and overcame every an- 
tagonist ; and the marriage feast ended merrily. 

“ Alee loved play better than work, and was at last deteeted by his father 
plundering the vineyards of the neighbourhood. Mohamed was doatingly 
fond of his bold, seapegrace son, and was proud of him; but he was a just 
man, and therefore, though with a sorrowful heart, told Alee that on the 
morrow he should give him up to the sheikh to receive-due punishment. 
But when the morrow came it found not Alee any longer an inmate of his 
father's tent. The proud boy had fled; years rolled on, and still he was 
missing. Six years afterwards there appeared at-a high festival in the city 
of Morocco, ‘a broad shouldered, athletic looking fellow, in the garb of a 
mountaineer," who accepted the challenge of one of the sultan’s body-guard, 
to receive and give one blow of the fist, which had been declined by all the 
bystanders, as ‘on former occasions a broken rib, or some other serious injury, 
had been the invariable result of an encounter with the formidable Blow- 
giver. That the challenge of the chief Blow-giver had been accepted reached 
the ears of the sultan, who sent for the mountaineer and asked him whether 


[ao sesineenttiinianaal 
| it were true that he dared to engage in combat the mighty Shasha, who, 


As he approached us he re- | 


A pile of stones, with a small | 


‘Seedy Boocassem,’ said the sheikh, ‘ there is one , 


* Thank God,’ said Boocassem; and | 
Young Alee came forward, and Seedy Tayeb | 
Boocassem laid his hands on him and blessed him, prophesying that at some 


dealt in blows of death?’ ‘* May God prolong the life of our master,’ 
| said the mountaineer, throwing himself at the feet of the descendant of the | 
Prophet. ‘ Yes, my Lord, I have accepted the challenge of the kaid {the 
chief }] of the Blow-givers, on condition that I be secured from the vengeance 
of the Bokhary [his brother guardsman] should God grant me success.’ _ 
‘ You are a sturdy-looking fellow,’ said the sultan, ‘ where do you come 
from, and what is your name?’ ‘ Alee Boofrahee,’ replied the man, for he 
it was; and, throwing himself prostrate, he told his tale, but said nothing 
about Bendebar’s vineyard. He had employed himself, it appeared, as _ 
courier and muleteer since his flight from his father’s house, and had led a | 
roving life, having travelled throughout the whole empire. ‘ Let him be 
lodged in the palace,’ said the sultan to his attendants; ‘ to-morrow, if it 
please the most high God, the blows shall be given in our sheerifian pre- 
sence.’ The challenge was to receive and give a single blow, and Alee 
boldly conceded the first blow to his black opponent, who had slain many a | 
| victim, and boastfully announced that Alee’s course of life was run. _How- 
ever, Alee survived the terrible blow and repaid it. Down, rapid as a 
thunderbolt, fell Alee’s fist, and with it fell the black, never to rise again, 
The Bokhary's skull was frightfully fractured, and he who had so often 
dealt the blows of death was now but as one of those who had met a like 
fate from his own relentless arm. ‘ There is no power nor strength but in 
God,’ exclaimed the sultan, as the black expired at his feet. ‘ Give the 
clown,’ pointing to Alee, ‘ the fifty ducats, and let him have safe conduct. 
Shasha, in truth, is a great loss to my household ; but who can avoid God's | 
decrees, which are written in the book of fate.’ Alee took the purse, and — 
' ere the sultan’s mandate for him to be escorted could be put in force, he 

had mingled with the crowd and was seen no more. Some said that the 

brethren of the black murdered him that night. 

“ But so far from this being the close, it was only the commencement of 
Alee’s adventurous career; and not many weeks after his slaughter of the 
black, rumours of many a daring robbery, of both caravans and single pas- 
sengers, were rife in Moroceo. In the passes of the mountains and the dense 
thickets of the forest a deep sepulchral voice was heard uttering these ominous 
words, ‘ Halt, or you die ;’ and if the command was disobeyed, some of the 
travellers bit the dust. These robberies were so frequent, and perpetrated 
at distances so widely apart, that no one supposed that a single individual 
was the sole agent; but so in truth it was. Alee hid himself in a thicket 
or behind a rock, and thence compelled his victims to deposit on the ground 
food, clothes, money, or any thing which his exigences required, or the pan- 
niers of the plundered had to supply. Dreadful threats of vengeance were 
used in case of any attempt to discover the hidden robber, or any delay on 
the part of travellers in making off as soon as Alee’s toll was paid, 

“ Like many celebrated robbers, Alee gratified the better feelings of his 
fierce nature by being kind to the poor. He only plundered the rich. 
Once upon a time his old school-master, whose patience he had often sorel 
tried, came across his path, but instead of robbing him Alee took hold 
the hem of his garment, kissed it reverently, and then invited his former 
preceptor to be his guest for the night. The old man fearing to refuse, fol- 
lowed the outlaw. They scrambled their way through thickest copses, tres- 
passing on the very lair of the lynx, the jackal, and the boar, who, roused, 
retreated grumbling, after their fashion, at such strange intrusion. The 
Taleb thought that the way they went looked like one where human feet 
had never trod before ; and so it was, most probably, for Alee had avoided 
detection by never travelling twice over the same path. The old schoolmaster 
began to feel himself very uneasy as, muttering the word ‘ Allah! Allah!’ 
a hundred times, he followed his extraordinary conductor, grievously fearing 
that but little good would come to himself or his mule, At length they 
reached a jungle of briars, apparently impassable ; and Taleb Moosta‘a said, 
with a trembling voice, ‘ It seems to me, my son, that you have missed the 
track.’ Alee made no Answer ; but having first bent down, as if to examme 
the ground, uttered a sound like the bleating of a kid, which was soon an- 
swered by a shrill whistle that made the old man’s heart sink within him, : 
and put a bridle on his tongue. ‘ All is right,’ said Alee, going to a spot 
where the jungle seemed the thickest ; then listening awhile, he threw back 
a wicket of the living briar, made in such a manner as not to be detected 
even by a hunter’s observing eye. ‘This they passed through, and then the 
briars were cautiously replaced. Winding along a narrow path cut through 
the thicket, they came upon an open space, through which ran a clear stream. 
On its bank the outlaw had formed a hut, but so thatched as to be with 
difficulty distinguished from the surrounding thicket foliage. As they en- 
tered, a young woman in a loose dress ran forward to meet and embrace the 
outlaw. ‘ Well, Rahmana, I have not been able to keep my promise to 
bring the bracelets and handkerchiefs ; for just as the kafla was coming up, 
our venerable uncle here made his appearance on the highway, and I could 


| not let my good old schoolmaster pass our dwelling without a welcome; so, 


my dear Rahmana, you must make ready some savoury dish out of the flesh 
of the wild cow I shot yesterday, for I think our guest must be very hungry.’ 
As he spoke he turned round to the old man, who had sat down with his 
back turned to the fair partner of his wild pupil. ‘Come, Seedy Moostafa,’ 
said Alee, ‘the Spirit of the Woods is not jealous of his Houri. _Why is 
woman made lovely but to be looked upon? and what were our eyes given 
us for by the All-wise but to behold beautiful things? Rahmana, go ask 
the Taleb’s blessing, and then prepare the kesksoe.’ To hear was to obey 
with old Moostafa upon the present occasion; so, raising the hood of his 
white gelab, he looked upon Rahmana, who bent to kiss his hand, and having 
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received a blessing, left him in order to prepare the meal. 
truly beautiful — blessed be God !— and seems happy with you in this wild 
scene.’ 

“ The old schoolmaster proved very ungrateful to his hospitable pupil and 
his handsome bride, and gave information to the authorities of Alee’s abode. 
The party sent to apprehend him penetrated to the very cave where the 
scene just described took place, but they found only the smouldering embers 
of an expiring fire. Alee and his Ramana were gone. At length it was 
determined to burn the freebooter out of the wood which he had made his 
stronghold, and men were posted all round it, in parties of three, to prevent 
his escape. They had commenced their attack early in the morning; it was 
now about noon. The fire they had first kindled had just rea¢hed the yet 
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‘ This damsel is | 


smoking embers of the conflagration in the centre, and that in its turn had | 


carried its ravages to the opposite border. 
green; all around was a mass of flame and smoke. The kaid had stationed 
himself in a watercourse with three men. Birds and animals were flying 
with terror all around, heedless of man’s presence; and ever and anon a 
frantic boar would gallop down the water-course. ‘ Allah!’ said one of the 
party, as an ‘abou snau * (‘father of tusko’) passed with bristles half singed 
from his back, and smoking with fire; ‘if he tastes as well as he smells, I 
could make up my mind to sell myself to the devil and dine on his carcass, 
God forgive me for saying so!’ ‘Hush!’ said the kaid in a low voice, 
‘he comes, and, O merciful God, he comes our way. Be steady and re- 
solute,” A mounted figure could now be seen moving rapidly over the 
burning embers. His pace increased as he neared the ambuscade ; and the 
slight figure of a female, her garments blackened with the fire and smoke, 
and her long hair streaming in the breeze, was clinging to the waist of the 
robber. Mounted on a jet black steed, that, with blood extended nostril 
and foaming mouth bounded as a deer over the huge rocks, Alee, with 
levelled gun, dashed straight towards the party. The kaid had now made 
sure aim, and raising a shout to bring together the line of valiants posted 
along the wood, was about to pull the trigger, when a deadly shot brought 
him a corpse to the ground. 
levelled guns their adversary’s nearer approach, to give him a warm recep- 
tion, and avenge the death of their chief. Alee in an instant had given the 
gun to Rahmana, and drawing his sword, now flew like lightning on his 
opponents. 
her speed, and in an instant the robber was on them, and received their fire 
unhurt. Man after man rolled on the ground; all fell who came within his 
reach, whilst he eluded every blow of his enemies. The whole body of 
troops had now approached. ‘The balls flew thickly; but, still unharmed, 
the hero and his well-beloved pursued their course. Nay, some declared 
that the balls were heard to rebound from his body back upon his assailants ; 
and it must have been so, for there was a second man of the party killed by 
a shot-wound besides the kaid — upon whose soul be mercy. Alee, having 
distanced his pursuers, slackened his pace; he sheathed his sword, and re- 
loaded his gun. One horseman yet pursued him boldly. Alee descended a 
steep ravine, and turning close round the side of the opposite hill reined in 
the mare ‘The well-mounted pursuer was not many yards in his rear. 
awaited him, and soon with drawn sword and shouts of vengeance, he turned 
the corner. ‘ Fire!’ cried Rahmana, ‘or we are lost.’ ‘ Let him come,’ 
said her husband; and as the enemy approached, Aiee recognised in him 
one of the Bokhary blacks who had vowed vengeance on him the day of his 
feat at Morocco in the presence of the sultan, ‘Join the Blow-giver!’ 
shouted Alee, as he shot him through the brains, ‘ And now,’ said he to his 
wife, ‘jump up into my saddle, while I mount yon horse of the swarthy 
black, which seems to be a good one. Hark, the troops are again in pursuit 
of us. On, on! for we must ride till the morrow dawns on us in the wood 
of Sahel.’ 
tent of camel's hair in the Sahel, unmolested and undiscovered ; and the 
body of cavalry returned brow-beaten to tell a dreadful tale of wonders. 

«“ But Alee's course is now nearly run, and strange as the course itself was 
its termination. Alee, who lived on good terms with the poor villagers of 
his neighbourhood, attended at a marriage feast, and indulged in intoxicating 
liquors to such an excess that he fell senseless on the floor, Advantage was 
taken of his condition to bind him and give him up to the sultan for the 
price put upon his head, but fearing his gigantic strength, and knowing his 


fertility of invention, the eruel traitors tore the skin from the soles of his | 


feet, that if he broke his bonds he might not have power to go far. But, 
notwithstanding all these savage precautions, Alee managed to escape from 
his captors during their drunken slumbers. He dressed his wounds with 
cooling herbs, and crawled miserably and slowly towards his home. On the 
morning of the sixth day he reached his own hut. A horrid stillness pre- 
vailed, and a cold chill came over him, as with a trembling voice he called 
upon his wife ; but no answer was returned. Alas, where was she who used 
to welcome the robber with tears of gladness? Again he called with a 
louder voice, ‘ Rahmana, where are you?’ No reply gladdened his ear. 
Gasping for breath he entered the hut, and there ‘ay the corpse of his poor 
wife, and on her cold bosom an infant dying for want of nourishment, 
‘Thy curse, O God! is on me,’ he cried, ‘and well have I deserved it. 
But why, O cruel fate! was I not permitted once again to see my wife 
while yet alive, and ask her forgiveness? and my poor child, too—alas ! 
alas!’ Alee passed a long, long night of agony, bemoaning his cruel lot ; 
upbraiding himself bitterly for the intemperance which had caused all this 
misery, and bathing with tears the remains of his beloved wife and child. 
The next day he peeled the bark from the trunk of a young cork tree, and 





One small path still remained | 


His three attendants stood firm, waiting with | 


The black mare, as if she knew her owner's danger, redoubled | 


| his breast. 





made a coffin for the bodies of his wife and child, vowing to bury them by 
the tomb of his patron saint, in the wood of Sahel, as soon as his wounded 
feet would permit him to undertake the laborious task. Three weeks had 
passed, and Alee’s feet were much recovered ; so, placing the bier upon his 
shoulders, and taking with him a fas (a Moorish hoe), he took his way to 
the sanctuary, which was a good six miles from his solitary abode, and there 
he buried the remains of her whom he loved so dearly ; and then he took an 
oath, over the fresh-dug grave, to abandon the life of a robber, and to visit 
daily, until death, the tomb of his lamented Rahmana. Being no longer 
provided with mona by his friends, who all supposed him dead, and bound 
by oath not to commit violence, poor Alee subsisted on acorns, or such roots 
of the forest as he could procure ; or else, crouching by the road-side with 
muffled face, begged bread, for the love of God, from the passers-by. 

“ Rumours now got abroad that a figure, like that of the famous robber, 
had often been seen sitting near the sanctuary of the Sahel wood ; and orders 
came down from the court to the kaid of Laraiche to inquire into the truth 
of these reports ; and should Alee, the six-fingered, be yet alive, and found 
to frequent the sanctuary, that he must be seized, and that even the sanctuary 
itself might be violated, should he take refuge there. It was Friday; Alee 
had taken a branch of myrtle, and was seated over the grave of his wife, 
speaking to her, after the Moorish fashion, as if yet alive. Wrapped in his 
thoughts, he did not perceive, until they were nigh upon him, some score of 
men, who now emerged from the wood, armed with guns, Alee was un- 
armed, for thus he always approached the holy ground: he had left his mare 
some way off in the wood, and his feet were not yet so much recovered as to 
be trusted to in flight ; moreover, he was tired of life, and cared not what 
became of himself; so, walking leisurely towards the holy sepulchre, he en- 
tered therein. 

“ The soldiers now surrounded the sanctuary : it isa small coned building, 
within which is a framework of carved wood that covers the spot where the 
bones of the saint are laid. 

“The orders were to bring the six-fingered alive; so they agreed to 
surround the building, but not to commit any violence, unless Alee at- 
tempted to escape. Much discussion, however, ensued as to who should 
venture within to arrest the formidable culprit. At length three of the 
stoutest-hearted agreed to undertake the bold adventure. 

“ Alee was sitting coiled up in a corner, his head bent to his knees, and 
his hands buried in the folds of his gelab, 

“With fear and trembling, the three armed men advanced a step, when 
Alee, raising his head, and fixing his eagle eye on the foremost man, seized 
a huge stone, one of many which lay scattered in the tomb, and hurled it at 
The man fell, and the two others made off, but one of them, as 


| he reached the threshold, was levelled by a second missile from the all- 


Alee | 


powerful hand of Alee. ‘And now,’ exclaimed the six-fingered, as he 
approached the door, ‘no man shall lay bands on me within the sanctuary 
near which my wife is laid; but I am sick of life, as all I cared for lies in 
yonder grave: so fear not,’ said he to the kaid of the troop, every man of 
which, with levelled gun, was expecting further mischief; ‘take me pri- 
soner, and convey me whithersoever you please.’ He was now bound 
without offering resistance, and led out of the burial-ground. 

‘** Ajaj Mesdda,’ (come here, Mesoda,) cried the robber, as he reached the 
wood ; and a moment afterwards a black mare, saddled and bridled, came 
neighing towards the party. The soldiers tried to catch her; but she reared 
and kicked, allowing no one to approach her. ‘You had better leave 
Mesdda to me,’ said the six-fingered, The soldiers desisted from their en- 
deavours to catch her, and the mare quietly approached her master. Alee 


| now slipped the bridle from her head, kissed her face, and, giving her a light 
| blow, cried ‘ Awa! Awa!’ and the mare, who seemed to understand hia 


Next morning the fugitive and his wife were safe in their little | 








wishes, made off at full gallop into the wood. ‘Go,’ cried he, ‘O pupil of 
my eye! no man shall ever possess you but in death; and thus, indeed, it 


| would have been with thy master had he not lost his mate. 


“ Alee was taken prisoner to Laraiche, where the greater part of the po- 
pulation came forth to see the dreaded highwayman ; and, as he passed, the 
curses of the many were showered on his doomed head; but they were in- 
termingled with the blessings of not a few, who recognised in him a former 
benefactor. Fetters were now rivetted on his hands and feet, and a massive 
iron collar, with a chain that would have held a lion, was fastened round his 
neck, Thus secured, he was taken before the governor of the place, who 
ordered him to be lodged in a dungeon, ‘The sultan, having been apprised 


| of the robber's arrest, issued a royal letter, declaring him an outlaw, and 
| condemning him to lose the right hand and the right foot; that then he 


should be released and allowed to limp about, as a moral lesson for others 
of like character, This sentence was carried into execution, and the 
wretched Alee was then abandoned to his fate. ‘Two days after, he was 
found dead upon the grave of his beloved Rahmana, — Abridged from Hay's 
Sketches of Western Barbary. 
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A POOR POETS ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF, 


Musine over these and many other considerations, we found ourselves in 
a beautiful green lane, fairly out of the town, and opposite a genteel-looking 
house, at the windows of which sat several well-dressed people. 1 think 
that it might be our bewildered and hesitating movements that attracted 
their notice, perhaps not favourably. “ A quarter of an hour longer,” said 
I, “ and it will be darker; let us walk out a bit.” The sun had been down 
a good while, and the gloamin’ was lovely, In spite of everything, I felt a 
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momentary reprieve. I dipped my dry flute in a little burn, and began to 
play. It rang sweetly amongst the trees, I moved on and on, still playing, 
and still facing the town. “ The Flowers of the Forest” brought me before 
the house lately mentioned. My music raised one window after another. 
° ° * Shall I not bless the good folk of Methven? Let me 
ever chance to meet a Methven weaver in distress, and I will share my last 
bannock with him. These men — for I knew them as they knew me, by 
instinct — these men not only helped me themselves, but testified their grati- 
tude to every one that did so, There was enough to encourage further per- 
severance ; but I felt, after all, that 1 had begun too late in life ever to 
acquire that “ ease and grace ” indispensable to him who would successfally 
“¢arry the gaberlunzie on.” 1 felt I must forego it, at least in a downright 
street capacity. 

After some consideration, another mode of exercising my talents for 
support occurred to me. I had, ever since I remember, an irrepressible 
tendency to make verses, and many of these had won applause from my 
friends and fellow-workmen, so I determined to press this faculty into my 
service on the present occasion. Accordingly, after sundry downsittings 
and contemplations, by waysides and in barns, my muse produced the fol- 
lowing ode : — 

TO MY FLUTE, 

’Tis nae to harp, to lyre, nor lute, 
I ettle now to sing ; 

To thee alane, my lo’esome flute, 
This hamely strain I bring! 

Oh ! let us flee on memory’s wing, 
O’er twice ten winters flee, 

An’ try ance mair that ae sweet spring 
Whilk young love breathed in thee. 


Companion o’ my happy then, 
Wi’ smilin’ frien’s around ; 
In ilka but, in ilka ben, 
A couthie welcome found — 
Ere yet thy master proved the wound 
That ne’er gaed skaithless by ; 
That gies to flutes their saftest sound, 
To hearts their saddest sigh. 


Since then, my bairns hae danced to thee, 
To thee my Jean has sung ; 

And monie a nicht, wi’ guiltless glee, 
Our hearty hallan rung. 

But noo, wi’ hardship worn and wrung, 
I'll roam the warld about ; 

For her and for our friendless young, 
Come forth, my faithful flute! 


Your artless notes may win the ear 
That wadna hear me speak, 

And for your sake that pity spare, 
My full heart couldna seek. 

And whan the winter's cranreuch bleak 
Drives houseless bodies in, 

We'll aiblins get the ingle-cheek, 
A’ for your lichtsome din. 


This I designed to be printed on fine paper, with a fly-leaf attached, and 
folded in the style of a note, to be presented to none under a footman. by a 
decently-dressed, modest-looking man (myself of course), who, after waiting 
ten minutes, the time wanted to utter the “ Oh, la’s!” and “ Who may he 
be’s?” would, I expected, be asked into the drawing-room, where the ad- 
miring circle should be ravished with his sweet-toned minstrelsy. After 
compliments sufficient for any mere man, this person I supposed to retire 
with that in his pocket that could not rightly be expended without a great 
deal of prudent consideration. Such was my dream. I accordingly pro- 
ceeded to act as I had designed. With a few copies of my poem, I set out 
once more upon my travels, and to do justice to the scheme, it was, on 
several occasions, successful to the extent anticipated. In one laird’s house, 
I received a guerdon of half a guinea; but, after all, it was but beggar’s 
work, and my soul in time grew sick of it. It was with no sighings after 
flesh-pots, that, in a few weeks, on times becoming a little better, I settled 
down once more to my loom.” — From Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand- 
loom Weaver. By Wm. Thom, of Inverury. 
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LITERARY “ LIONS.” 

Countsss or Bresstncton, 
_ Mancvenrre Power, by marriage Marguerite Gardner Countess of Bless- 
ington, was born in Ireland, of gentle parentage, some time towards the very 
latter end of the last century. After Mr. Macaulay's lashing of Mr. John 
Wilson Croker for proving from a parish register that Madame D’Arblay 
had told a fib in print about her age, we are not disposed to question the 
number of years which Lady Blessington in pleasant whisperings with her 
friends admits to have seen. She has however, we may safely say, already 
found a place in what a fashionable lady called, in sheer ignorance of the 
subject, that odious book Mr, Hallam’s Middle Ages ; but she need care little 
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about years carrying with them pleasant recollections, when she can gather 
consolation by turning from her glass to the glowing canvas of a Lawrenee, 
and see reflected in enduring colours, beyond the reach of everything but 
accident alone, those “eyes of dewy light,” which awoke the slumberi 
spell of a poet like Lord Byron. If “what Lawrence painted so well” is 
not enough to subdue the cruel force of years, she can turn to her portrait in 
the present Royal Academy Exhibition, and see how youthful she looks in 
Count D’Orsay’s eyes and Count D’Orsay’s canvas, while her portrait in 
the “ Pictorial Times” may awake another poet to triumph in the field of pas- 
sionate panegyric. 

The first English lady who wrote English novels was Aphra Forbes, who 
flourished in the reign of King Charles II. Pope commemorates her in a 
celebrated couplet, and Southerne took his story of Oronooko from her novel. 
A long period elapsed before another English woman undertook the com- 
position of a simple story in English prose. Sarah Fielding, Henry Field- 
ing’s sister, was the next in point of time, and her story of David Simple 
still deserves to live, though a Peter Simple has outdone his elder brother 
David. Then came the youthful Fanny Burney with her interesting “ Eve- 
lina,” making a stir and ferment, which Fanny, living as she did so long after 
its first reputation had gone by, was led in her old age to believe that this 
alone of all she remembered in her girlhood was nothing but adream. Miss 
Burney was followed by Clara Reeve, by Mrs. Radcliffe, and by Mrs. Inch- 
bald. Then came Jane Porter and Maria Edgeworth, when the genius of 
Sir Walter Scott made this way of writing at once popular and catching. 
The desire was mistaken for the skill, and the fever for writing a novel in 
three volumes spread like the plague through all degrees and gradations of 
society. To have written and appeared in print was the best proof of a 
polite and careful education. 

Lady Blessington has distinguished herself in the world of letters by prose- 
sketches and miscellaneous poems, by stories in three volumes, and by her 
editorial undertakings. Many things have contributed to raise her to her 
present position in polite letters beyond the general merits of her works, 
The charm of title, her indisputable taste in the fine arts, and, above all, ber 
beauty, have been all along so many assisting excellences to support her 
literary reputation. Very mediocre talent has often thrust itself into notice 
with only one half the additional recommendations which Lady Blessington 
can bring to her support. Without ever having written a line, Lady Bless- 
ington would, in all probability, have been as widely known as she is now 
well known ; though beauty and rank are two such powerful auxiliaries in 
aid of any new literary undertaking, that the poorest production of the Mi- 
nerva Press would with their aid be ballooned into notice. It is the grave 
that brings every reputation down to its proper level, 

We have no wish to underrate the many excellences which English ad- 
miration finds so readily in the works of Lady Blessington, Sketches of | 
society, of English life and English manners, are so universally welcome to 
the bulk of ordinary readers, that when they come to us recommended by 
unusual excellences and the concurring qualities of rank and fashion, they 
command a sale and acquire a reputation far beyond the common run of 
similar publications. When a lady condescends to write, whose equipage 
arrests the attention of the thousands that throng daily the fashionable lo- 
calities of London, she is all the time, as her carriage rolls on from street to 
street, creating a new class of readers. Struck with the appearance of her 
equipage, they are anxious to ascertain how its owner looks, thinks, acts, 
and writes; the circulating libraries gain new subscribers, and Lady Bless- 
ington extends in this way the reputation of her genius. 

In 1823 the literary talents of Lady Blessington found her further favour 
in the eyes of Lord Byron; but the whole of her literary reputation with 
the public has been acquired since that time, and her printed works already 
extend over more than twenty volumes. We confess ourselves very ill-fitted 
to criticise at length the printed productions of Lady Blessington. “ The 
Victims of Society” and “ The Repealers” have found particular favour in 
the eyes of those whose range of reading is still confined to the shelves of a 
circulating library. Her “ Strathern” shares public favour in the “ Sunday 
Times” with the police-reports of that clever paper; while her “ Idler in 
Italy” and her “ Conversations with Lord Byron” have made their way to 
the sympathies of the more general reader. 

There is a stanza in Pope with which it is our wish to conclude this cha- 
racter : — 

In beauty and wit, 
No mortal as yet 
To — your empire has dared ; 
Sut men of discerning 
Have thought that in learning 
To yield to a lady was hard. 
Critics avaunt! and find in what Pope said of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
the reason of your unwillingness to admit (unhesitatingly) the commanding 
excellences of Marguerite Lady Blessington. 


 — 


DREAD OF CITIES BY THE ARAB. 


Tue Bedouin’s dread of a city is one of the most painful mental affections 
that I have ever observed; and yet, when the desert lies between him and 
the town to which you are going, he will freely enter into agreement to land 
you in the city for which you are bound, When, however, after many a 
day of toil, the distant minarets at length appear, the poor Bedouin relaxes 

| the vigour of his pace—his step becomes faltering and undecided — every 
moment his uneasiness inereases, and at length he fairly sobs aloud, and 
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embracing your knees, implores, with the most piteous cries and gestures, | 
that you will dispense with him and his camels, and find some other means | 
of entering the city. This, of course, one can't agree to, and the conse- 
quence is, that one is obliged to witness and resist the most moving ex- 
pressions of grief and fond entreaty. I had to go through a most painful | 
scene of this kind when I entered Cairo, and now the horror which these | 
wilder Arabs felt at the notion of entering Gaza led to consequences still | 
more distressing. The dread of cities results partly from a kind of wild | 
instinct, which has always characterised the descendants of Ishmael, but | 
partly, too, from a well-founded apprehension of ill-treatment, So often it 
happens, that the poor Bedouin, when once jammed in between walls, is | 
seized by the aan authorities for the sake of his camels, that his | 
innate horror of cities becomes really well justified by results. ‘The Bedouins | 
with whom I performed this journey were wild fellows of the desert, quite | 
unaccustomed to let out themselves or their beasts for hire, and when they | 
found that by the natural ascendancy of Europeans they were gradually 
brought down to a state of subserviency to me, or rather to my attendants, 
they bitterly repented, I believe, of having placed themselves under our 
control. They were rather difficult fellows to manage, and gave Dthemetri 
a good deal of trouble; but I liked them all the better for that. Selim, the 
chief of the party, and the man to whom all our camels belonged, was a fine, 
wild, stately fellow. There were, I think, five other Arabs of the party; but 
when we approached the end of the journey, they one by one began to 
make off towards the neighbouring encampments, and by the time that the 
minarets of Gaza were in sight, Selim, the owner of the camels, was the 
only one who remained. He, poor fellow, as we neared the town, began to 
discover the same terrors that my Arabs had shown when I entered Cairo. 
I could not possibly accede to his entreaties, and consent to let my baggage 
be laid down on the bare sands, without any means of having it brought on 
into the city. So at length, when poor Selim had exhausted all his rhetoric 
of voice, and action, and tears, he fixed his despairing eyes for a minute upon 
the cherished beasts that were his only wealth, and then wildly and sud- 
denly dashed away into the farther desert. I continued my course, and 
reached the city at last, but it was not without immense difficulty that we 
could constrain the poor camels to pass under the hated shadow of its walls. 
They were the genuine beasts of the desert, and it was sad and painful to 
witness the agony which they suffered when thus they were forced to en- 
counter the fixed habitations of men; they shrank from the beginning of 
every high, narrow street, as though from the entrance of some horrible cave, 
or bottomless pit; they sighed and wept like women. When at last we got 
them within the court-yard of the khan, they seemed to be quite broken- 
hearted, and looked round piteously for their loving master; but no Selim 
came, I had imagined that he would enter the town secretly, by night, in 
order to carry off those five fine camels, his only wealth in this world, and 
seemingly the main objects of his affection. But no — his dread of civilisa- 
tion was too strong. During the whole of the three days that I remained at 
Gaza, he failed to show himself; and thus sacrificed, in all probability, not 
only his camels, but the money which I had stipulated to pay him for the 
passage of the desert. In order, however, to do all I could towards saving 
him from this last misfortune, I resorted to a contrivance which is frequently 
adopted by the Asiatics. I assembled a group of grave and worthy Mus- 
sulmans in the court-yard of the khan, and in their presence paid over the 
gold to a sheik who was accustomed to communicate with the Arabs of the 
esert. All present solemnly promised, that, if ever Selim should come to 
claim his rights, they would bear true witness in his favour. — Eothen. 
oe 
TO THE ACORN. 

Tuov little Acorn! hail to thee, 

Delicate hope of the giant tree ! 

The rose may blush into beauty rare, 

The lily may lift her chalice fair ; 

And many a tree and many a flower 

With richest colour for their dower, 

From the gorgeous East or the glowing West, 

May challenge our homage as loveliest — 

But fairest art thou, for to fancy’s eye 

Thou bringest bright dreams of the days gone by. 


Ay, Acorn, thou recallest the time 

Of ancient nature's earliest prime, 

When giant forests spread dark and wide, 
And the tall elk stalk’d with his feet of pride, 
And the bison roam'd, and the gaunt wolf stood, 
Terror, and lord of the pathless wood, 

And man from his dreamless trance awoke, 

And framed the flint axe, and hewed the oak 
For his first rude hut, and with shaft and bow, 
Did fearlessly through these dark shades go. 
Then, goodly Acorn, roused by thee, 

Come thoughts of the greenwood wild and free : 
Of the gallant stag, and the bold outlaw, 
And his merry life in the greenwood shaw — 
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Of knight, and damsel, and gay meneye 
Sweeping along with minstrelsy — 

With horn and hound, and palfry good, 

Chasing the hart in the blithe greenwood, 

These gallant days ! when, proud and free, 

Bold Robin held tryst ‘neath the greenwood tree. 


But thou of more witching scenes dost tell, 

Of faery ring, and of mystic spell — 

Titania sippeth her draught of dew 

From thy well-carved goblet. O! sure ‘twas true, 
That pleasant tale of the tiny folk 

Dancing by moonlight beneath the oak — 
Charming the hush’d air, soothing the deep, — 
Flinging bright visions o'er minstrel’s sleep, 

Those fables were sooth, — ay, sooth, I ween, — 
For here is the cup of the faery queen! 


Then, delicate hope of the giant tree ! 

Acorn most graceful, O thanks to thee 

For each fitful fancy, each pleasant thought, 

Which thou to my dreaming mind hast brought ! 

O wealthy, indeed, is Fancy’s dower, 

To wander through ages in one short hour, 

And lone, in the depths of the forest to see, 

Visions joyous and fair, as thou bringest to me. — H. L. 

From Hood’s Magazine. 

gist , 

Tue Toav Fisu.— A disgusting tenant of most of the shores around 
Sydney, and of ours in particular, is the toad fish — most admirably named, 
It looks precisely like a toad elongated into a fish, with a tough, leathery, 
sealeless skin, and a bloated body, dark mottled brown above, and white 
beneath. It is usually about five inches long, and disproportionately broad, 
but swims very swiftly, and is, for its size, as bold and voracious as: the 
shark. When I said that Mr. Meredith did not fish with a line and rod, I 
might have added that he could not, for the toad fish, which swarm every 
where, no sooner see any thing dropped in the water, than they dart towards 
it by dozens, and fight among themselves for the honour of swallowing your 
hook, generally taking the precaution to bite off the line at the same time. 
This extreme anxiety to be caught might perhaps be pardoned, were the 
greedy little wretches fit to eat ; but they are highly poisonous ; and although 
I should have thought their disgusting appearance sufficient to prevent their 
being tried, I know one instance, at least, of their fatal effects, a lady with 
whose family I am intimate having died in consequence of eating them. As 
they thus effectually put a stop to our angling, by biting off every hook 
dropped in the water before any other fish had time to look at it, they es- 
pecially enjoyed the benefit of the fishing-spear, upon which many hundreds, 
if not thousands, must have been impaled in succession. This sounds very 
wantonly cruel, I doubt not; but let no one pronounce it so who is not well 
acquainted with toad fish; from those who are, I fear no reproof. When 
speared, they directly inflate their leathery skins to the shape of a balloon, 
and eject a stream of liquid from their mouths, with a report as if they had 
burst. If flung again into the water, however wounded, they instantly swim 
about and begin eating; and should one be a little less active than his 
fellows, they forthwith attack and eat him up. Even my poor little harm- 
less friends, the crabs, become their victims; when these usually well-armed 
troops have just got their soft new coats on, and are almost defenceless, then 
come the cowardly, ravenous toad fish, and make terrible onslaughts among 
them—an attention which, I believe, the crabs eventually repay with in- 
terest. — Mrs. Meredith's New South Wales. 

Aw Asyssinian Vittace. — It was a longer walk than I expected, con- 
tinuing for two hours at a very sharp pace over the plain, until we came in 
sight of several kraals, at distances of about halfa mile from each other. 
Towards one of these we directed our steps, and as soon as we were ob- 
served, some half-dozen men, and a crowd of women and naked children, 
issued out of the low wigwams that were clustered upon a little eminence. 
On one side of this portable village was a large circle of loose stones in 
which sheep, goats, and cattle were kept; and near to it another, formed of 
boughs of the long white-thorned mimosa, which was considered a sufficient 
defence for the security of the camels, The evening’s milking was about to 
commence, the flocks arriving just at the moment we did, and their bleat- 
ing made a terrible din. On our approach, the men came up to Abu 
Mahomed, and after each had saluted him with the open hand, sliding it 
over his, as he extended it for that purpose, they very civilly came and 
proffered the same kind of welcome to me. I was rather taken by surprise, 
but removing my carabine to the other hand, I presented my right, with all 
the gravity and decorum proper on the oceasion, This reception was so 


flattering, that I began to conclude my appearance as a civilised being must 
be a good deal worn off, and that my life in the desert had given me some- 
what of the savage air of one of the roving family of man. They invited us 
into one of the huts, and a large bundle of split palm-leaves, ready for the | 
women to plait into mats, was placed for me to sit down upon. Searcely | 
had I taken the offered seat, than a woman brought in a large basket of 
milk. — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 
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| invested in machinery? 
| of the screw of the Bank of England being put on ; 
|}! he must submit his profit and loss account to the 
|| actionof the currency ;— when from the fact of his 
| having obtained prices for the exempted cycle 











THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

Tue reason assigned by the Prime Minister for 
the monetary change effected by the Bank Charter 
Bill of last session, against the certain operation of 
which we so earnestly contend, was, that it was a 
complementing or perfecting of the principle of 
the bill introduced in 1819. The Premier further 
alleged that his object in the former bill had failed 
to be accomplished, from its permitting fluctuations 


| and panies to take place in the trade and monetary 
| affairs of the country, and that nothing but its com- 
| plete fulfilment would prevent their recurrence. 


Now it is curious to remark, that all the fluc- 
tuations and panics to which the Minister referred, 
have taken place under the operation of the Bill 
Witness that of 1825-6, the panic that 
was produced by the commencing operation of the 
Bill in question. At this period, it will be recol- 


| lected, one pound Bank of England notes were 


re-isssued for a time, in order to save the credit of 
the Bank; but it was determined to withdraw 
those of the country banks. Then again occurred 


| the panics of 1836 and 1839, and the borrowing 
| of specie from France in order to prevent a sus- 
| pension of payment by the Bank of England. 
| These convulsions of our monetary affairs have 
| taken place precisely at those intervals of time 
| when the balance of trade brings the measure 


of the transactions of a few years to that of gold 


| at the continental level; it is the settling time of 


that absurd attempt, our rulers are determined 


| to make, of continuing to carry on the inter- 
| changes of our highly taxed production in this 
| kingdom by the same measure of value as ob- 
| tains in foreign countries, comparatively untaxed, 


This statement of the case may be practically 
illustrated by any tradesman, extensively engaged 
in the home trade or manufactures of the kingdom, 
who examines the result of his business for an 
average of years — say from 1826 to 1842. On 


|| some of these years he has had a better result, and 


on some a worse. If he could separate those years 
that intervened between the recovery from one 


\| panic and the occurrence of another, and could 
| imagine himself to have realised at the last period, 
'l| he would find that he had fared well; but who 


could have done this when he had debts spread all 
over the kingdom, and when he had large property 
No, he must run the risk 


| above the gold continental level, the measure- 


ment incident toa gold equivalent currency is of 
necessity to take place. 
havoc upon his accumulated profits incident to a 
fatal monetary system. 

If the same tradesman will compare the results 
of the eighteen given years of his trading operations, 
with those of a corresponding number of years 
prior to 1826, he will be led practically to under- 


stand what it is our object to impress — that what | 


Sir Robert Peel aims to correct by the principle 


of the Bill of 1819 and its complement, has been | 


the fruit of that very principle applied to our 
commercial system. When we speak of our 
commercial system, our remarks apply as well to 
manufactures and agriculture, being for home con- 
sumption; we challenge the same test, and we 


affirm that the measure in question reduces the | 
operation of all production in this nation to a state | 
| that an additional number of acres of land will, 


little better than gambling. 


How then can the further application of a vicious | 
principle be a cure for symptoms inseparable from | 


the principle itself? Verily our national Doctor 


will allay the disease, but it will be by prostrating | 


to a great extent the powers of life; it will be by 


keeping the patient on so low a diet as will leave | 


him no play ofhis animal spirits —or, to drop the 
figure, it will be, as avowed by Sir Robert Peel, 
to keep prices from rising beyond the level of pay- 
ment in gold, which is, in point of fact, the con- 
tinental level. But how with such low and, under 
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He must submit to the | 





our system of taxation, unremunerating prices the 
interest of the national debt is to be paid, or any 
attempt at its numerical reduction to be made, the 
Prime Minister ought to be called upon to explain 
on the first meeting of parliament in February. 
It will, we apprehend, be no easy problem for the 
right honourable Baronet to solve for his own 


the empire of reason, he feels that the sons of 
kings, to render themselves worthy of becoming 
sovereigns themselves, should raise their minds to 
a level with their high position. He has there- 
fore declared his determination to turn all his 
attention to the civil functions of royalty, and 
apply all his faculties to learning how to govern a 


satisfaction and for that of her Majesty's liege country so as to render it happy.” 


subjects. 
— 


SONNET BY WORDSWORTH. 


ON THE PROJECTED KENDAL AND WINANDERMERE 
RAILWAY. 
Is there no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault? Schemes of retirement sown 
In youth, and ‘mid the busy world kept pure 
As when their earliest flowers of hope were blown, 
Must perish: how can they this bight endure ? 
And must he, too, his old delights disown 
Who scorns a false utilitarian lure 
Mid his paternal fields at random thrown ?— 
Baffle the threat, bright scene, from Orrest-head, 
Given to the pausing traveller’s rapturous glance ! 
Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful romance 
Of nature: and if human hearts be dead, 
Speak, passing winds — ye torrents, with your strong 
And constant voice, protest against the wrong ! 
REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 
( From the Scotsman. ) 
O thought unworthy of the poet sage ! 
Can the most lovely of terrestrial scenes 
Be marred when human seience intervenes 
To place the marvels of a recent age 
By God's old grandeurs? What can so engage, 
And raise the mind, as to behold the proud, 
Long-tameless elements of nature bow’d 
To turn to mortal good their govern'd rage? 
How grand to note the use of slightest things! 
Such formless vapours, as the mountain lake 
Gives to the warning sun, serve, as man wills, 


To bear him mighty loads on thought-swift wings: | 


At his call, only, earth’s full glories wake, 
And echo else were silent on the hills. 
REJOINDER, 

(From the Glasgow Citizen. ) 
Not all unworthy of the tuneful race 
The wish to save from “ rash assault” the scene 
To which affection clings, as doth the green 
That clasps it yearly in a fresh embrace. 
When the poor field-mouse fled before the plough, 
Or meek-eyed daisy crush’d and ruin’d lay, 
The hand of culture held its onward way, 
Yet were poetic tear-drops wept as now. 
Art must pursue the triumphs of its might ; 
Yet ever as some sweet, sequestered nook 
Is torn like fairest leaf from Nature’s book, 
Blame not, nor deem it either weak or strange, 
That though the patriot’s heart may own the right. 
The poet’s feelings should bewail the change. 


———<_>———_—— 

Attorment System. — The Society formed at 
Northallerton, about three years ago, for aiding 
and improving the condition of the industrious 
poor, is found to work well; added to which the 
allotment system and spade husbandry, which are 
in full operation at that place and its vicinity, at 
the present time, and to a great extent, have im. 
proved the condition of the poor, and enabled a 
number of them, with the products of their allot- 
ments, at the different horticultural meetings held 


at that town, to compete, in many instances, with | 


their more opulent neighbours. It is understood 
in the ensuing spring, be allotted for the same 
laudable purpose. — Tyne Mercury. 

We quote the following from the French paper 
“La Presse:”— “Prince Frederic Charles, son 


‘of the Prince Royal of Prussia, is perhaps the first 


prince of roy~! blood, not only in Germany but 
in Europe, whose tastes have led him to follow 
any other career than that of arms or the chureh. 
Only sixteen years of age, he shows the most 
serious disposition to study. Conceiving that 
henceforth the rule of the sword is to yield to 


Acapvemy or Sciences. — (Sitting of Oct. 28.) 
— A great portion of this sitting was occupied 
with the reading of a report by M. Arago on the 


| travels in Abyssinia of MM. Galinier and Ferret, 


| 


which were undertaken in 1839, on the order of 
the Minister of War, who confided to these young 
officers the mission of studying the habits, manners, 
customs, religion, and political institutions of a 
country so little known to Europe. They were 
also desired to promote, as far as they might be 
able, the commercial interchange proposed by the 
proprietors of a French vessel, the Aukober, to 
Abyssinian merchants on the coasts of the Red 
Sea. Messrs. Galinier and Ferret appear to have 
performed their mission with great zeal, fidelity, 
and courage, having in the pursuit of it incurred 


| extraordinary hardships, and privations, and more 


} 


| 


than once risked their lives by pursuing their 


| course through territories convulsed by the wars 


between rival princes and chiefs. They did not, 
besides, confine themselves strictly to the official 
objects of their mission, but being both men of 
science, they laid in a vast store of valuable in- 


| formation on every subject in which the mathe- 
matical instruments which they took with them 








| custom of eating raw fish. 


| could be of use. The report made by M. Arago 
| of the results of their observations is of too great 
| length for us to attempt an analysis; nor would it, 


perhaps, interest the general reader. We would, 
however, recommend scientific persons, who do 
take a deep interest in these subjects, to read it at 
length in the records of the proceedings of the 
Academy. As regards the information commu- 
nicated by Messrs. Galinier and Ferret, relative to 
the customs and institutions of the Abyssinians, 
we may remark, that although they do not in 
many points add to the facts which have been pub- 
lished by other and more recent travellers, they 
supply some new facts to show, that the Abys- 
sinians have a sort of civilisation of their own, and 
are not quite such extraordinary creatures as 
some of the old travellers have made them out. 
Amongst many barbarous institutions, there are 
some which would be almost worthy of imitation ; 
and many others — which we have regarded as 
ridiculous in the highest degree, because we aie 
accustomed to judge of the civilisations of other 
nations by what we see at home, and are always 
desirous to bring them down to our own standard — 
would bear perhaps a different view, if we would 
take into consideration the circumstances under 
which they are framed. One of the customs of the 
Abyssinians, the eating of raw meat, has filled 
with horror all who have heard of it; and this 
fact alone has been thought sufficient for them to 
be regarded as a truly ultra-barbarous people; 
yet we can assure our readers, that we have con- 
versed with a most intelligent Frenchman, who 
resided long in Abyssinia, from which he returned 
only three years ago, and he informed us that be 
did not find them at all the more barbarous on 
this account, and that he himself had, at length, 
been able to relish a raw rump-steak, 

with the sauce with which it is eaten in Ahys- 
sinia, and which he spoke of as far exceeding any- 
thing that Harvey or Lazenby ever gave to the 
world, and had begun to regard the eating of raw 
meat as not more disgusting than the European 
abit in these things 
is every thing, and we are not ashamed to confess 
that, although we plead guilty, in common with 
other Europeans, to the charge of being eaters of 
raw fish, in the shape of well-fed “ natives,” or 
huitres d’ Ostende, we have no desire to breakfast 
or dine off a raw rump-steak, even though it 
should be, as was frequently the case with our 
friend, in the society of the King of Abyssinia, 
and seasoned with his famous sauce. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER OF 


HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL 


WILL DISPLAY 


A VARIETY OF 


IMPROVEMENTS 


IN SIZE, QUALITY OF PAPER, AND CHARACTER 
OF CONTENTS. 
The Number of Columns will be increased to Forty-eight ; a Larger Margin will improve the aspect of the Pages ; the Advertise- 
ments will be removed from the First Page, and their present place be occupied by an Original Paper — which alteration will also 


remove the present objectionable Table of Contents occupying the Second Page, and obviate the necessity for cutting away the Post- 


ecript when the Volume is bound. 


It is intended also to publish a 
STAMPED EDITION 


HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL 


For circulation Post Free through distant parts of the Country, the Colonies, and France. The Subscription for this Edition will be 


Stamped. Unstamped. 
ae. d, a. d. 
Quarter 44 3 3 
Half Year . ° . 6 6 
Year : ; 17 4 13 0 


Payable in advance by Cheque or Post-office Order. 


The TRADE are informed that, as the Price will be more remunerative to the Proprietors, Numbers 20, 21, 22, and 23, will be 


issued ON SALE. 


Orders from the Country should be sent through Town Agenté. r 





TO CAPITALISTS AND SPECULATORS. 


EINE BROTHERS having remitted during | 
@ very short tne very {grep amounts of Money Dividendsto | 


Britain and I vidends of 25,0001., 18,000/., 9,000/., 
eg dont venih. onel.: &c.,they now beg to call the gencral attention 
to obtain large s to the approach- 


Distribution of Money Bonds of the 
congenial ond al Loan of Poland of the year 1435, guaranteed 
by Emperor of Russia. This Distribution, though 
of the Bonds to a M Dividend of 


“=< 


2., the largest dividend being 1,200,900 florins, or 
about 24,000, British sterling, payable without any deduction 
whatever. This distribution is not only no Lottery, but also by 
no of the, nature of Lotteries, owing to the Giroumetance 
~ possibilit, Sf their felling te pat an = 

—_" Yisk to which aff ie funds or eeks 
Every bond of this u Loan, in case of not 
one of the 7,000 larger Dividends in the approaching 
, will i be repaid in some of the following 


also obtain a yearly interest of 20 | 


not 
ir (in the way of successive amortisation), with 700 | 
mayoqnal 0 16/., but 


ferine, equal nine shillings fe i 
beeame due for repayment. ane Bre ee 
ae wngevene’, = os cous at the low 
soon. As long as Bonds are selling at tha 3a,0000, Britteh sterling 
obtained im the approaching Distribution, without any 

, con the above description. Any person, 
BROTHERS, may obtain a Prospectus 


i <a previous to any Orders. 

ERS are con t the , owing 

ite of most considerable Dividends without Risk or 
whatever, will meet with ee Se: and shall feel 
tosell the Bond obtaining } florins. ual to 28,0001. 


or Irish pr 
INE B 


* FTY POUNDS REWARD.—The hard 
fi the Crude Cocoa-Nut 
oe ingen mt in the PATENT COMPOSITE 
; and as EDWARD PRICE and Co, hold the patents 
process, and pa no licenses under them, it follows, either 
the patent that SS ~~ aon 
ones, or are ng pa : 
the the case to ives inst the 
Certara apts ecommerce 
at Bis 1 lead to their conviction. The name of the in- 
will be kept strictly secret, and he need not take a pro- 

ent part in the proceedings, as all that E. P. and Co, requi 
rat clue to the discovery of the infringers, which they will 
up for themecives. This advertisement is be pu 

in every newspaper of any circulation in the United 
ee . now so well known to the Public. that it is 
y necessary to state here they burn more brilliantly than 
the best wax, and give so large an amount of light as to be . 
taking this into ont, Sen the commonest Tallow Can- 
dies. They may be had most of the respectable dealers 


any quantity, large or small, at price ; 
that made in an to 
ete nono Sn, Bla tne |e 
very indeed so large 
to enable them to become agente for on enlize die 
Vauxhall, July 24th, 1844, 


YFHERS at Hamburgh. | 


| of every « 


pArtsst PARAGON CAMPHINE 
LAMPS. — The perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta 
has been happily attained by the invention of two parallel flat rings 
— a larger and a smalier forming a cone round the margin of the 
wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of air against the flame — 
thus ee every particle of volatilised vapour, it is free from 
smoke or smell, having perfect combustion, and in full action, 
emits « light equal to sixteen wax candles. — C. Watson's Ware- 
houses, 4! and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate, will contain, 
throuzhout the season, all the most elegant recherché and new 
pattorne, comprising Ormolu, China, Glass, and “eo Old Oil 
amps fitted with the Paragon Heads for 2is. And the Paragon 
Apparatus applied to the Vesta for 6s. The Spirit analysed and 
recommended by Dr. Ure, is delivered in ecrew cans by C. Watson's 
carts, at 4s, per gallon.—41 and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton 
Folgate. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
h and injurious Metals called Nickel and German Silver, sup- 
planted by the introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE, C, Warson, 41 & 42. Barbican, and 16. Nor- 
ton Folgate, aided by a pepeon of Science in the amalgamation of 
Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice the most beau- 
tiful Article ever yet offered, possessi 
in appearance, with all its durability and hardness — with its perfect 
eweetness in use, undergoing, as it does, a Chemical Process, by 
which all that is nauseous in Mixed Metals is entirely extracted — 


ng all Acids — may be cleaned as silver, and is manufactured 
into every Article for the Table and Sideboard ; 


all the richness of Silver 





Thdd. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle —_ 16s; 6. doz, | 30s, Od, | 35«, Od. 
Dessert ditto ditto. . . I2s.6d, — | hs, Od. | 2a, Od, 
Tea Spoons . ° . . ° be. Gel. — | 128, Ged. | 138, Gel. 
Sugar Tongs . ls, 3d. — | Be. Od. 1 Be. Gd. 





©. Warsow begs the Public will understand that this Metal is pe- 
culiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from Gold, 
than his Metal is from all others —on its intrinsic merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and from the daily increasing eulogiums he 
receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its becoming an 

rticle of universal wear. C, Warson's handsomely Ituostaarep 

aratoovr and Paice Connent is just published, and Families 
who regard economy and elegance, should possess themselves of 
e uw ee Book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the 
a ve dress. 


\ INTER OVER-COATS, WRAPPERS, 


&c. Messrs. BURCH LUCAS (late J. Albert) re- 
vectfully invite Gentlemen to their New and Fashionable 
ssortment of Patent and Beaufort Beavers, Fancy Vestings, 
rouserings, &c., for the approaching season. The style and cut 
t are guaran equal to any of the first houses at 


armen 
| the West End, at prices in unison with the economy of the times ; 





feel assured that gentlemen who may do them the honour 


| Will be perfectly satisfied with hat leaves their Es 
| will be y with any garment that leaves their Es- 
lishmen 


tab t. 

lange assortment of Great Coats kept ready made, in all the 
di and most sores forms, agreeable to the prevailing 
taste. made the verintendence of the Proprietors, 


to con tly as to their superiority over 
of a slop description, withers entiosin dontetipttteen 
nt. 5%. King William Street, London Bridge, op- 





7 MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 
4 time to spare are apprised that AGENTS continue to be 
ited in London one country towns by the EAST INDIA 

A COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TEA (Offices, 


9. Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street), They are 
pamnes in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
wi ht marked on each packet, and but little 


the and w 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only le. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen years ha 


, without a bot or Leo. Ap- 
. paid) as above. 


STinaien tebe ede ate? 
plication to be made (if 
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’ TO LADIES. 
OWLAND'S KALYDOR.— This royall 


) tronised preparation is composed chiefly of Oriental - 
samic Exotics, and perfectly free fromm all mineral admixture. It 
exerts the most soothing, gentle, cooling, and ng action on 
the Skin; and most effectually dissipates all Redness, an, Pimples, 
Blotches, Spots, Freckles, and other Cutaneous Visitations. 
radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and deli- 

it induces on the Hands, Arms, and Neck, render it indispen- 
sable to every toilet. 

It affords immediate relief in cases of Sun-burns, Stings of Insects 
or incidental Inflammation ; and is invaluable as a renovating and 
refreshing wash, in travelling, during the heat and“dust of summer. 

Gentlemen, after shaving, will And it allay all irritation and 
tenderness of the Skin, and render it soft, smooth, and pleasant. 
Price 4s. 6d. and &s, 6d. per bottle, duty included. 


CAUTION. -- Its universally t demand excites the cupidity 
of unprincipled shopkeepers, who give the title of “ genuine ” 
KALYDOR to some compounds of their own manufacture of the 
most deleterious character, containing mineral astringents utterly 
ruinous to the complexion, and by their repellent action —. 
ing health. It is therefore imperative on purchasers to see that 
the words “ROWLAND'S KALYDOR” are on the per ; 
and A. ROWLAND AND SON, 2. HATTON GARDEN, en- 

raved (by authority of the Hon, Commissioners of Stamps) on the 

jovernment Stamp affixed on each bottle. Sold by them and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
#** All other Articles sold under the same name are 
FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS ! 


(‘= FORT in a NIGHT-CAP; or for 
J) RAILWAY,—POWELL’S TEMPLER CAP (registered 
Act 6 and 7 Vic., No. 39.), THIRTY VARIETIES, at the In- 
ventor's HENRY POWELL (late Keene and Powell), 102, New 
Bond Street, can be had of any respectable hosier or hatter in the 
kingdom. Nightcaps, 1s. 6d., 28., 2. 6d., to 4s.; for Railroad 
6s. 6d. to Ie. he trade supplied and Shipping Grders executed 
onty by. Messrs. J. and R. Morley, Fletcher Gate, Nottingham ; 
and 18. Wood Street, Cheapside. 

“The Templer Cap.— Under this name we commend one of 
he best travelling or night-caps we have yet seen."’— Polytechnic 

Review, 

“The Templer Cap. — For ladies it is a truly elegant and ex- 
ceedingly comfortable cap whether for travelling, returning from 
the opera, or soiree.""— Court Garette. 

Sample night-caps sent, per post, for Post-office orders, with 
three stamps added to price of cap. 





GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring's, City Reet, Finder, opposite the Artillery 
round, 


N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 
rate Geneva Watches. The public are informed that the whole of 
the Stock is genuine forfeite property. collected from the various 
Pawnbrokers in and about London; that every Watch is warranted 
to perform well, being cleaned and earefully examined auab- 
mitted in a retail shape; and as to pee and quality, they must 
give general satisfaction, every Watch being offere for less than 
alf its original cost. Every variety of Watches repaired and ex- 
changed. Lunette Glasses fitted, 6d. each. , 
N.B. Any Watch not approved of, and retu within seven 
days, will be exchanged, or the money returned, allowing Sper cent 
from the purchase. The trade supplied generally. 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH, 


\ RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 


ING 8YRUP. — This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 


rai use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has prese numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arisi from. painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums the Child 


will be relieved, the Gams cooled, and the inflammation red ° 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so pleasant that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with ite Parents should be very particular to ask for 
JOUNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
that the Names of Banciay and Sons, 95. Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the Stamp 
xed to each Bottle. Price 2s.%d¢. per Bottle. 

A CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS. — ALLINGHAM'S ROTTERDAM CORN 

and BUNION'SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first ap- 
plication. The universa}ly geknewtonene efficacy of this extra- 
ordinary, safe, and never-failing y for the speedy and cer- 
tain cure of corns and bunions, however obstinate and of long 
standing, induces the proprietor of this highly a chymi- 
spurious imi- 


tations, injurious in their effects, and most dangerous 

who, either through ignorance or fraudulent of 
others, are induced to apply them. proprietor received 
testimonials from the most respectable families in the kingdom. 
The genuine has the signature of J. A. Sharwood on outside 


wrapper. Sold at 55. Bisho ate Without ; and by a tment 
ei nger, 150. and Chandler, 76. Oxford Street ; oFt Me- 


ine Vendors. 
CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 
ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


/ . recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not only as a remedy 
for, but as a preventive to, Fever in all cases of "Teething, Measles, 
Seariet Fever, Hooping Cough, Small Pox, Convulsions from 
Worms and Teething, Wasting of the Limbs, Jaundice, Fits, 
Diarrhea, Thrush, Inflammation of the Lungs, Croup, ke, The 
above complaints are invariably preceded by a pettishness of tem- 
per. accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a greater or 

degree of fever. To these little ailments attention should be 
particularly directed, for it is in this stage that these powders will 
commonly prevent further progress of disorder by < 
healthy seeretions of the skin, liver, stomach, and bowels. Pre- 


red on! Wm. H. Cory, Surgeon A , 8%. Air Street, 
Piccadilly. ate Surgeon Accoucheur Royal Lying-in Hos- 
ital, London); and sold by Bare 7,” Farringdon Street ; 
Kancer, 150. Oxford Street; Prout, 229. Strand; and by most 
Medicine Venders in the kingdom } in packets, ls. lbd., 28. %/., 
4a. 6d., 108.. and 11. le., duty included. Each packet has the sig- 
nature of W. H. Cory written on the Government Stamp, without 
which none are genuine. — Mr. Cory may be consulted as usual. 
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